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This Treatise is not a theory, or dream, but rcpre-i 
sents extensive experiments of the author, and much 
experience at sea, on long and short voyages, fjind in 
different ciimates. 

The philosophy advocated in this work is that Sea- 
Sickness is a functional disease of the central nervous system. 
The treatment proposed is in harmony with the philos- 
ophy, and has already been tested, not only by myself, 
but by a number of other medical observers, with most 
satisfactory results. 

The position taken is that sea-sickness, like any other 
form of sickness, is an evil to be avoided, and that by 
the plan of treatment here proposed it can, in the 
majority of cases, be prevented or greatly relieved. 

It is designed to make the work clear and practical, 
and to adapt it to meet the wants of both practitioners 
of medicine and travelers by the sea. 
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This Treatise is not a theory, or dream, but rep- 
resents extensive experimentB of the author, and 
much experience at sea, on long and short voyages, 
and in different climates. 

The philosophy advocated in this work is that 
Sea-Sickness is a functional disease of the central ner- 
vous system. The treatment proposed is in harmony 
with the philosophy, and has already been tested, 
not only by myself, but by a number of othei 
medical observers, with most satisfactory results. 

The position taken is that sea-sickness, like any 
other form of sickness, is an evil to be avoided, and 
that by the plan of treatment here proposed it can, 
in the majority of cas^s, be prevented or greatly 
relieved. 

It is designed to make the work clear and prac- 
tical, and to adapt it to meet the wants of both 
practitioners of medicine and travelers by the sea. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

Since the publication of the first edition of this 
work, the plan of treatment that it recommends 
has been tried, with more or less thoroughness, by 
large numbers of the profession and the laity all 
over the world. 

The result has been a substantial confirmation 
of all that is here claimed. One year ago, sea- 
sickness was thought to be the most hopeless of all 
diseases ; to-day there is no other nervous disease 
of the family to which it belongs, and few diseases 
of any kind, except, perhaps, small-pox, that are so 
completely under medical control as this. Large 
numbers of persons, whose memories of previous 
sea voyages were of the most distressing nature, 
have been enabled to cross the Northern Atlantic 
and the English Channel, and to take extensive 
trips along our coasts, and also far longer journey- 
ings in other oceans, either without suffering at all 
from sea-sickness, or with substantial and most sat- 
isfactory relief. 

The significance of these experiments of differ- 
ent individuals, lay and professional, is all the 
greater from this, that they have been made in 
many cases against serious disadvantages ; some 
have known of the treatment only at second or 
third hand ; others, who have read the work, have 
not fully understood the philosophy of sea-sickness, 
and the plan of treatment ; others still, have not 
fully earned out the system here enforced. Despite 
these disadvantages, the experiments have been, in 
the majority of cases, either partially or completely 
successful, and in nearly all those instances where 
there was reasonably approximative obedience to 
the rules laid down, the success has been absolute. 

In the preface to the first edition I specially re- 
quested that all those who adopted this plan of pre- 
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venting and Ircating sea-sickness would inform me 
uf the results, whether successes or failures. In a 
number of instances, I have written to parties who 
I knew had used the treatment, and have obtained 
from them the results of their experience. I have 
learned of just one failure of the broniization treat- 
ment, and have learned of no failure of the whole 
plan of treatment; although I have little doubt that 
there are individuals so sensitive as not lo be able 
to bear, perhaps, any of the remedies here pre- 
scribed ; but such persons must be a very small 
minority indeed. By carrying out this plan, the 
most sensitive and delicate ladies, who, unless this 
treatment were used, would be prostrated even in 
smooth waters, have crossed the sea in rough as 
well as calm weather, without discomfort. 

Although sea-sickness is not entirely driven 
from the sea, yet if, hereafter, any considerable num- 
ber of those persons who travel by sea shall suffer 
continuously and seriously, it will not be because 
science has not found a plan of prevention and 
relief, which, in the majority of cases, can be made 
effective. 

The new facts and suggestions that have been 
derived from the experience of the past year, either 
in my own practice or under my own observation, 
■ or in the experience of others, will be found in the 
Addenda, the last chapter of this edition ; and to this 
chapter special attention is called. 

I renew the request made in my first edition, 
that those who carry out this plan of treatment 
report to me the results, whether failures or suc- 
cesses ; and as the number of successful cases re- 
ported thus far have been sufficient to confirm all 
the claims made in the work, I shall be under special 
obligations to those who will report failures. 

George M. Beard. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SEA-SICKNESS A FUNCTIONAL DISEASE OF THE 
CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The importance of the subject, — Sea-sickness is a 
subject of extreme practical importance. The 
amount of suffering caused by this disease is 
beyond estimate. The physicians and the laity, 
have grappled with the problem for centuries, and 
have given it up as beyond solution ; and those 
who suffer resign themselves to it as something 
entirely beyond human control. It is so serious 
that, as a relief and a necessary reaction, it becomes 
a joke, and men try to forget its evils by laughing 
about them. The number of those who are obliged 
to go upon the sea for subsistence, and the number 
who are obliged to travel, is very great, and is 
increasing every year. The number of those who 
travel for pleasure is also enormously great, but it 
would be at l^^st ten-fpld greater were it not for 
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lO MORE INJURIOUS THAN BENEFICIAL. 

the horrors of sea-sickness. The Atlantic travel 
would be certainly multiplied many fold were it 
known that sea-sickness is, in a majority of cases, 
unnecessary. And when we remember that a sea 
voyage is one of the best possible hygienic resources 
for the neurasthenic, we see the great loss which the 
nervous sufferers of civilization experience in not 
being able to go to sea. In nearly all the letters 
that I receive from my scientific friends in Europe 
— in England, France and Germany — the invitations 
to visit us in America are met with the statement 
that nothing prevents them but the dread of sea- 
sickness, of which they have some mild suggestions 
crossing the channel. Undoubtedly ten times as 
many Europeans would visit this country as now 
do, were it not for this fear. It is my hope that the 
publication of this work may be the means of 
iiUM'ousing the amount of international travel, which 
In of incalculable service to humanity in ways 
Innuincniblc, physiologically and therapeutically, 
i\H wt?ll us financially. 

' Aforr injurious than beneficiaL — It is a widely 
pn'viihMil delusion, and one that probably will 
nrvrr dlo till the sea itself dries up, or the land 
MlnkM out of sight beneath the waters, that sea-sick- 
noMN U a beneficial disease, and that it is good for 
one to suiTcr, more or less, from it on a voyage. 



A FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS DISEASE. n 

I once met a literary gentleman, who, on a 
voyage across the Northern Atlantic, tried every 
means to make himself sea-sick, in order that he 
might get the benefit of the trip, and failed, and 
was utterly disappointed. He smoked strong cigars 
in great excess, exposed himself in every way, and 
sought eagerly the symptoms that most people 
dread and flee from. 

In all this belief there is this basis of truth, that 
any acute disease of any kind, as typhus or typhoid 
fever, may clear out the system and work a change 
in the constitution, which may be of service to the 
patient for years afterwards. This, however, is no 
more true, indeed, far less true, of sea-sickness than 
of almost any other disease. After one comes out 
from the attack of sea-sickness he feels better ; he 
is, of course, better than he was when he was sick, 
if he were not he would still be sick ; and the tonic 
effects of the sea air and leisure combined make 
him better still ; but, to one person who has this 
experience, there are numbers who are weakened, 
more or less exhausted by sea-sickness, and 
deprived of a portion of the good that the voyage 
would have done them if they had been free. 
There is, on scientific grounds, no more reason for 
seeking an attack of sea-sickness than for seeking 
an attack of typhoid fever, 



12 /AUTHOR'S EXPERIENCE. 

Author's Experience. — My first experience with this 
interesting disease was during our late war, when I 
acted for one year and a-half as assistant surgeon in 
the navy. Nine months consecutively, of these eigh- 
teen months, our gunboat was anchored at sea, dur- 
ing which time I did not once go ashore. I took 
two voyages from New Orleans to New York, have 
taken a number of sea trips along our coast, and 
have made four voyages across the Northern 
Atlantic, between America and Europe, and across 
the English channel. 

I mention these facts of autobiography first of 
all, in order to show that the conclusions presented 
in this essay have been wrought out by personal 
experience and extended observations, from my 
very first attack of sea-sickness off Cape Hatteras 
down to the last trips on the Atlantic during the 
present year. I ' have taken special interest, as 
opportunity appeared, to study the nature and treat- 
ment of this disease, both on myself and on my 
fellow-sufferers. 

My studies of the nervous system during the 
same period aided me in the investigations of this 
special form of nervous disorder, and, I trust, with- 
out warping my judgment. 

In the study of pathology one malady sheds 
light on another ; through diseases we learn to treat 
disease ; hence, through the study of the nervous 
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system in general, and through the special diseases 
of the nervous system we are able to solve, in a 
measure at least, the mysteries of sea-sickness. If 
one would 'Study sea-sickness let him first study 
sick headache, hay fever, cerebral congestion, neur- 
asthenia, and morbid conditions that are related to 
these. These diseases, or symptoms of disease, axe, 
indeed, the doors that open to the secrets of sea- 
sickness ; and the entire revolution which has been 
made in the philosophy and treatment of these con- 
ditions, now makes it possible for us to revolutionize 
and systematize the philosophy and treatment of 
sea-sickness. 

Sea-sickness is a functional disease of the central 
nervous system. — The popular and even professional 
view has been that sea-sickness was mainly a 
disease of the stomach, liver and digestive ap- 
paratus ; and all the treatment that has been ad- 
vised, such as capsicum, calomel, and champagne, 
and cathartics of various sorts, and starvation and 
feeding, and acids and bitters, and belts around the 
body have been prescribed, on the theory that the 
disorder was in the stomach. For centuries this 
has been the prevailing belief of mankind among 
those who have occasion to go upon the sea. This 
mistake in reasoning was inevitable ; the symptom 
of vomiting was the most prominent symptom of 



14 A SERIES OF CONCUSSIONS. 

the malady, in many cases, though not always its 
most annoying symptom, and it was as natural for 
the non -expert human mind to refer the disease to 
the stomach as it was, in observing the rising and 
setting of the sun, to infer that the earth was the 
centre of the universe. In sick headaches the same 
error was made, and only recently are we beginning 
to know that the symptoms of nausea and vomiting, 
which belongs to this disease, come from the 
brain ; and, as a natural and very pleasant result, 
have learned how to relieve and break up this terri- 
bly annoying disorder. 

The evidences that sea-sickness is a central, and 
not peripheral disease, belonging to the brain and 
spinal cord more than to the stomach and diges- 
tive apparatus, are both deductive and inductive ; 
and to one familiar to the phenomena of the ner- 
vous system, in health and disease, would seem to 
be absolutely demonstrative. 

Reasoning deductively, it would seem inevitable 
that any mechanical agitation of the body, such as 
is caused by the rolling, pitching and tremor of a 
ship, would affect primarily and chiefly the central 
nervous system, which is the centre of life, and the 
most sensitive to external irritation. Vomiting is 
one of the symptoms of concussion of the brain ; in 
sea-sickness there is a series of mild ccncussions. 

Heie it is well to note what seems not to be 
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generally understood, that sea-sickness is not con- 
fined to the sea. One may be sea-sick on land ; the 
jolting of a carriage over rough pavement, and even 
on smooth country roads, in some cases, and the 
train motion even of the easiest and best improved 
cars gives rise to many of the symptoms of sea-sick- 
ness in peculiarly sensitive individuals. Likewise, 
the motion of swinging and rocking have, as we all 
know, a similar effect. 

Another fact of great interest is, that sea- 
sickness but rarely affects the extremes of life — 
infancy and old age. It is the disease of active 
cerebral life, between fifteen and sixty-five ; the 
extremes on either side, the very old or the very 
young, being much less likely to suffer from it. In 
relation to this subject, it may be noted that chil- 
dren and the very aged rarely suffer from sick 
heachache, or certain forms of neuralgia. It should 
also be noted that children are much more likely to 
vomit than adults ; their stomachs more readily 
di;:gorge anything that chances to disagree with 
them ; they are more liable to certain forms of 
bowel diseases, but the motion of the ship does not 
make them vomit, or produce nausea in the major- 
ity of cases. I have several times seen children 
vomit on ship-board, apparently from sympathy, 
seeing their friends doing so all around them, and 
without any previous or subsequent sickness. In 



l6 MOST SEVERE WITH THE NERVOUS. 

some cases, however, even young children do suffer 
somewhat from sea-sickness. 

Most frequent and severe with the nervous and 
sensitive, — As a rule, on the average of a large number 
of cases, with individual exceptions and variations, 
tlic nervous, delicate, and finely organized, and those 
into whose system a vein of nervousness enters, are 
more liable to be sea-sick, and to suffer severely 
from tlic malady than those of an opposite temper- 
ament — the coarse, the phlegmatic, and the strong. 

Comparing, under, the same conditions of ship 
and sea, a hundred women and a hundred men of 
the same age and station of life, a far larger pro- 
portion of the women will be sick, and will remain 
sick a longer time ; this is a fact very easy to 
demonstrate. But there is anotiier fact bearing on 
this same subject that is not so well known, 
namely, that Americans of both sexes, who, for 
climatic influences, which I have elsewhere ex- 
plained, are far more nervous than the English,* 
suffer more from sea-sickness than the English do. 

Put a hundred English men and women, and a 
hundred American men and women on the same 
steamer, and let them make the same voyage 

* In my work on Neurasthenia (nervous exhaustion), and also 
in the "North American Review," for December, 1879, ^d 
•* Atlantic Monthljr," for June, of the same year. 
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together, and there will be more sea-sickness 
among the Americans than among the English. 
This fact I have observed in all my transatlantic 
voyages, and this Summer I talked of the matter 
with the surgeon of the In man steamer "City of 
Richmond/* who has had many years' experience 
at sea, and he told me that his observations were 
in accordance with mine. 

Previous theories of sea-sickness. — Here I may say 
that the various theories which, from time to time, 
have been advanced relating to sea-sickness — such,* 
for example, as that the brain is in an anemic condi- 
tion, or that the symptoms are reflexed through the 
eyes, and may be prevented by keeping the eyes per- 
sistently closed — of these, and of all allied theories, 
it may be said that they do not, in any sense, ac- 
count for the phenomena, and are not confirmed 
by the results of the treatment based upon them ; and 
hence very properly have not received the endorse- 
ment of any considerable number of those who are 
practically most familiar with the subject ; it is suf- 
ficient to dismiss them with mere mention. These 
theories are quite analogous to the explanations of all 
the phenomena of neurasthenia by cerebral anemia, 
or by reflex irritation through the eyes, with which the 
neurological world is now quite familiar. The cere- 
bral anemia theory of sea-sickness was brought up 
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* The fr<^ncra1 subject of the relation of innervation to circti. 
Ution 111 discussed in chapter III. of my worlc on Neurasthenia. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE SYMPTOMS AND SEQUELS OF SESA-ICKNESS. 

So far as I know, the symptoms of sea-sickness 
have never been fully described.* There is some 
reason for not having hit upon a mode of treatment 
at all satisfactory, but it does appear somewhat 
strange that the phenomena of the disease have thus 
far remained unknown to science. If a thousand 
medical students, just at the point of graduation, or 
a thousand physicians in practice, general or special, 
were called upon to describe the symptoms of sea- 
sickness in any considerable detail, it is doubtful 
whether any one, out of the thousand, would suc- 
ceed ; indeed, it is not to be expected that they 
could succeed in giving a correct picture of this 
disease, since medical literature would give them 

* Dr. Nelken, resident surgeon of New York State Hospital, 
Ward's Island, published, in 1856, a little work on sea-sickness, 
in which a few of the symptoms are noticed. 

Some of the symptoms are also referred to briefly in Dr. 
Barker's interesting monograph on sea-sickness, published a 
tew ^ears since. 

[19] 



20 ABNORMAL APPETTTB. 

no assistance ; and if any one is to know this sub- 
ject fully, he must study it for himself, with little 
or no aid from teachers, lecturers or literature. 

I cannot here undertake to g^ve an exhaustive 
list of the symptoms, but will try to note those 
which are most obvious and important. 

Abnormal appetite. — ^This is sometimes one of the 
very first symptoms of sea-sickness. A p>erson goes on 
board of the ship, walks about the deck, enjoys him- 
self looking upon the scenery, as the shores recede 
from view, and on getting into rough waters he 
begins to feel very hungry. He fancies the sea air 
is doing him good already, and he feels quite sure 
he shall have a strong appetite for supper. If 
he be a novice in sea-going, he does not even sus- 
pect that the dreaded disease already has its hands 
upon him. He is in great haste for the meal to be 
ready — he cannot wait for the announcement — ^and 
when it comes, he hastens ; is the first at the table, 
first to begin to eat, but in a few moments is 
forced to leave, a miserable man. This symptom 
does not appear, so far as I have observed, in the 
later stages of the malady — it is specially a premon- 
itory symptom, and it is quite impossible to diag- 
nosticate it, to differentiate it from a normal 
appetite, without submitting it to the test of the 
presence and taste of the food. 
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Brain or head symptoms. — Headache of various 
kinds is as much a symptom of sea-sickness as 
nausea or vomiting. The headache of sea-sickness 
is sometimes precisely like that of sick headache, 
with or without nausea, just as sick headache may 
be with or without nausea. In some cases this is a 
premonitory symptom, or rather one of the pre- 
monitory symptoms, and in many cases the disease 
does not go beyond this stage, which may last 
through a long voyage. Pain in the back of the 
head and neck is not uncommon. In many cases 
there is a hyperaesthesia of the eye, such as we see 
in neurasthenia. The top and back of the head 
are oftentimes the seat of pain ; heaviness, cerebral 
congestion, a feeling of pressure and fullness of the 
veins is a symptom, sometimes, of the most severe 
character, without any nausea or vomiting. Vertigo 
is in some cases quite annoying, though not so fre- 
quent as many other symptoms. 

Hopelessness, — The world has always made sport of 
the despair of the sea-sick, but has not thought it 
worth while to study this mental phase as a symp- 
tom of the disease. The despair, the hopeless- 
ness, the indifference as to the fate of the ship and 
passengers, the willingness to die, the almost hope 
that the ship may sink — ^all this is as much a part 
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of the disease as the headache and the vomiting, or 
in fact any other of the phenomena attending it. 

In neurasthenia the same hopelessness is ob- 
served, and it is found in those who have every 
objective external reason to be happy. It is while 
in this stage of the disease that the sick passengers 
declare, in substance and in absolute sincerity, that, 
although the whole world were converted into a 
diamond and given to them, they would never again 
go to sea. The next year these same persons shall be 
found making an entirely needless voyage. The phi- 
losophy of this symptom is exceedingly interesting, 
just as it is with nervous sufferers on land, and mainly 
for this reason — that it is out of all proportion to 
the real suffering of the patient. It is not an imag- 
inary sorrow ; it is as real as the storms of the sea. 
It is a direct effect of the disturbance of the brain, 
and when that disturbance ceases, the patient's 
hopefulness returns. 

Back Pain, — Pain in the back, in the upper or 
lower portion, between the shoulders, or the middle 
lumbar vertebra, is one of the results of the agita- 
tion of the ship. We may have spinal irritation, 
just as we may have cerebral irritation. I once saw on 
ship-board a physician, who complained of thif- 
symptom most of all, and I have, myself, suffered 
from it when at sea. 
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Nausea and Vomiting, — These symptoms are so 
familiar that it is needless to dwell upon them. 
They are the result of the disturbance in the central 
nervous system, more than in the stomach itself, 
although it is every way possible that the great 
plexuses of nerves connected with the stomach are 
directly operated upon by the agitation of the body, 
just as all the nerves of the body must be influenced 
in that way. 

Nausea, without any vomiting, may be very 
prolonged for many days at sea, causing a degree 
of misery even greater than that experienced by 
many who are compelled to vomit. 

Constipation, — This symptom is a very familiar 
one, and is a source of much discomfort and annoy- 
ance at sea. It is in all respects probable that this 
constipation is of a purely mechanical character, 
the result of the constant pounding of the nervous 
system, and which aggravates, without doubt, all 
the other symptoms. 

Diarrhcea, — This condition, as a symptom of sea- 
sickness, is nqt so well known and recognized. It 
is known, however, that the two opposite conditions 
— diarrhaea and constipation — may result from the 
same conditions. Life on ship-board illustrates this 
most interestingly. 
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Neuralgic pains, — Flying neuralgic pains in the 
upper and lower extremities sometimes, of a 
distressing character, may come from the irritated 
nerve centers — the upper and lower part of the spine. 
These pains are quite similar to those observed in 
neurasthenia. 

Chilliness and Flashes of Heat, — Creeping 
chills up and down the spine, and all over 
the body, are noticed by many victims of sea- 
sickness. They are also quite similar to those that 
neurasthenic sufferers in general experience. There 
is oftentimes a general chilliness, that makes much 
clothing necessary, both in berth and on deck. 

Deficient Intellectual Control, — The inability to 
control the mind while at sea — the difficulty in con- 
centrating the attention in the task of writing or 
reading even the most trifling fiction — the impossi- 
bility of sustained, prolonged effort of any kind — 
the tendency of the mind to wander and to dream, 
rather than to think and to plan, is to be explained 
partly, I think, as a symptom of sea-sickness, at 
least in some cases. The sea itself, the air at sea, 
without reference to the movement of the ship, is 
pleasantly sedative, in some cases almost stupefy- 
ing ; but any one with large experience at sea, or 
on the sea-shore, would claim that to visit the sea- 
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side where the mind is flowing directly from the 
ocean, is not comparable to the hypnotic and 
anaesthetic effects of a short trip by sea, even 
when not far from land. It would appear that the 
molecular agitation of the brain through the move- 
ments of the ship, interferes directly with mental 
operations far more in some cases than in others, 
and varying also at different times. When the sea 
is very rough and very high, and the ship rolls, 
lurches and pitches excessively, it is observed that 
those who have no other symptoms of sea-sickness 
whatever, who can go up and down, and walk the 
deck without nausea or headache, are in some 
respects, miserable ; even old sailors complain of 
these symptoms at times, and are unable to apply 
the mind to any book, however simple or fascinat- 
ing. From this experience the best disciplined 
minds are not free. When at home on land, 
they can, without friction or disturbancie, carry 
on mental operations even while many are talking 
or playing about them — their faculties are so well 
poised, so well harmonized, that they obey the 
word of command ; but at sea, particularly in 
rough weather, at a word of conversation, or inter- 
ruption of the most trifling nature, they can do 
nothing with the intellect. Neurasthenia (nervous 
exhaustion) in some of its cases produces just this 
symptom. 
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Many of the greatest minds of the world have 
been upon the ocean, but how few great thoughts 
have been conceived at sea. Men of the highest 
genius seem to be transformed as soon ^s they 
get at a distance from land in a rolling ship. 
All the more worthy of notice is this fact, 
because the absolute leisure of the sea tempts 
one to devise means to while away the time. The 
great terror of sea-travel next to sea-sickness 
is monotony ; the sameness of each daily experi- 
ence, coupled with the imprisonment, makes even 
the lovers of the sea — those who most enjoy and are 
most benefited by ocean voyages — count the days 
and hours and minutes of their release. Were it 
not for this impossibility of controlling the intel- 
lectual forces, a ship on a long voyage would be the 
best conceivable retreat for one who wishes to think, 
or write, or read ; but it is observed by many, if not 
by all, that what is read at sea is not remembered 
easily or long, but speedily floats out of sight and 
recall like the clouds in the sky. Inexperienced 
voyagers sometimes carry small libraries with 
them, but I observe that they have little use for 
them. I have seen the time, while at sea in sub- 
tropical latitudes, when the exertion of reading a 
" dime novel " was sufficient for a day. Habitual 
smokers often find that they cannot indulge as 
freely as on shore. 
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Seeling of Exhaustion. — That there should be a, 
feeling of profound exhaustion after a long attack 
of sea- sickness, during which the body has beer. 
constantly agitated, and the system has been 
slightly nourished, Is inevitable ; but, the same 
feeling, though less profound and protracted, some- 
times appears in an acute form, comparatively early 
in the attack, and as one of the symptoms of the 
malady. This feeling is common in the nervously 
exhausted, and in them may come and go without 
traceable exciting causes. From this special symp- 
tom of sea-sickness females are most likely to 

Suppression of the Menses, — A very frequent phase 
of sea-sickness is the temporary suppression of the 
menses. Emigrants from Ireland, strong women 
with vigorous constitutions, are not infrequently 
troubled in this way, and this may endure for some 
months after landing. In some instances this sup- 
pression is only partial, but frequently causes 
distress to the patient. 

This symptom, so far as I know, does not usu- 
ally appear alone, but is more likely to occur in 
connection with some other symptoms of sea- 
sickness, although it may arise when the severer 
symptoms are not experienced. 

Dr. Barker is quite decidedly of the opinion. 
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derived from his own expert observation, that travel 
by sea is not likely to induce miscarriage. 

Sequels of Sea-sickness, — The worst fact in relation 
to these symptoms is, that they do not always cease 
with the voyage ; they may persist for weeks, and 
months and years, in some cases, after the sufferer has 
landed ; not in full force, of course, nor constantly, 
but intermittingly and annoyingly. A friend of 
mine who was sick, as he tells me, for one entire 
year at sea, after his return could not enter any 
public assemblage, or any place where the air was 
foul, without feeling the symptoms of sea-sickness 
come upon him. 

It is said of the philosopher Darwin, that he has 
not yet recovered from the effects of sea-sickness on 
the ship " Beagle," forty years ago, and it is asserted 
that his invalidism is the result of sea-sickness, 
acting on the nervous constitution which all great 
thinkers have. 

A feeling of dizziness for some days after land- 
ing,, is common enough, even with those who are 
not very sea-sick, or perhaps not at all. Constipa- 
tion sometimes continues for days after getting 
ashore, and the appetite likewise is much impaired. 

Death as a Result of Sea-sickness, — Neurasthenia 
and anemia resulting from sea-sickness may, in rare 
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cases, go on to death, either at sea, or after landing. 
A number of cases of this kind have been reported 
by Barker and others, in sufficient detail to leave 
small chance for doubt in regard to the diagnosis. 
I have not myself ever met with a case of the kind, 
although a number of instances have been reported 
to me, on authority not entirely satisfactory. 

There are idiosyncrasies that can never acquire a 
tolerance of the sea ; instead of getting accustomed 
to it, they only become more and more susceptible 
to it. 

There are sailors, even ofl&cers of ships in naval 
and mercantile service, who are always somewhat 
sick at the beginning of a voyage, and others who, 
after being long out, will suffer during heavy gales. 
After I had been many consecutive months on the 
open sea, I would always be slightly sick if my 
breakfast were long delayed. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TREATMENT AND HYGIENE OF SEA-SICKNESS. 

The best treatment of sea-sickness is to prevent 
it, and the best way to prevent it is to take large 
doses of bromide of sodium, say thirty, sixty, and 
ninety grain doses, three times a day, three or four 
days before starting, and keeping this up while at 
sea, until there is well grounded reason to believe 
that all danger is over. 

The philosophy of this treatment is, that it bro- 
mizes the central-nervous system — renders it less 
susceptible to the molecular disturbance of the 
nervous system, caused by the movements of the 
ship. 

The bromide of sodium is preferred to the other 
bromides, for a two-fold reason — first, that it is less 
irritating to the stomach ; and secondly, that it 
contains a larger proportion of bromine. Where 
the bromide of sodium cannot be obtained, or 
where, as in England, on account of the moisture 
of the air, it cannot be well kept in large quanti- 
[30] 
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ties, I should use the bromide of potassium, or 
ammonia, or calcium, ora combination of them ; but 
only as a second choice, inasmuch as many of those 
liable to sea-sickness have sensitive stomachs, which 
require to be treated ivith a certain reverence and 
caution. 

This large dilution is advisable in ali cases 
where there is not a special intolerance of water, 
for the reasons that the taste of the sodium is 
thereby disguised, so that, indeed, the solution 
tastes very much like some of the popular mineral 
waters, and also that it is less disturbing to the 
Stomach. It is essential that whatever is given for 
sea-sickness should be as mild, and as little dis- 
agreeable as possible. Ice-cold, or at least cold, 
water disguises the taste more effectually than 
warm or tepid ; but it is not important to have the 
temperature different from what is most readily 
accessible. 

Bromide of potassium, in moderate doses during 
the attack, had been recommended by Dr- Barker, 
in his work on sea-sickness, but the use of this 
remedy as a preventive of sea-sickness, by taking i^ 
before embarkation, was first suggested by that 
most original and active medical observer. Dr. 

D. Lente, in his excellent pamphlet on "The 
;Constituents of Climate, with Special Reference 
to the Climate of Florida" (1878). He recooi- 
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mended the bromide of potassium, or sodium in 
half-a-drachm doses. 

There are very few persons so sensitive that they 
cannot take large doses of bromide of sodium when 
freely diluted. For the purpose of preventing sea- 
sickness, I do not weigh out the bromides, at 
least when I use it myself, under my personal 
supervision, but dissolve all the way from half a 
teaspoonful to a teaspoonful of the salt in a glass 
of water — preferably cold water. 

Idiosyncrasies against bromides, like idiosyncra- 
sies against other drugs, are, it is true, met with, 
now and then. 

I once gave one hundred grains of bromide of 
potassium, in divided doses, in the space of two hours, 
to a patient of a nervous temperament, who was, 
for several reasons, in a specially exhausted condi- 
tion. The effect was to produce acute bromism, be- 
ginning with giddiness and a reeling gait ; and in 
less than an hour from the time the medicine was 
taken, the patient was unable to walk alone, and 
was for two hours unconscious, with muscular 
spasms that required vigorous treatment by elec- 
tricity, ice at the back of the neck, and bottles of 
hot water at the feet. This patient was not sea- 
sick, she was simply nervous, and the bromide was 
given merely to calm the nerves. The bad effects 
were temporary, or at least passed away in a few 
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days, but very often indeed I have given doses fully 
as large, if not larger, even to nervous persons, 
without producing any such effects, and, so far as I 
know, there Is no case recorded of such a dose of 
bromide producing so rapid and powerful results. 
In this case, the effect was more noteworthy from 
this fact— she had been accustomed to take bromide, 
in more moderate doses, and therefore the imagin- 
ation had no influence. 

I have heard also, from direct and good author- 
ity, of a lady who occasionally had attacks of epi- 
lepsy, and was directed to take bromides — in what 
doses I do not know ; but she took them systemati- 
cally and persistently, without reference to any evil 
efEects, with the idea that she would soon attain 
tolerance of the remedy, and obeyed the orders of 
her physician so rigidly that she died — taking the 
medicine till the latest gasp. 

Cases like these of idiosyncrasy are very rarely 
found; indeed, these two cases and one other case 
are the only ones I know of where serious tempo- 
rary effects, or fatally terminating eSects, have fol- 
lowed the use of this remedy. 

For nearly all the members of the human race 
above the age of twelve or fifteen, it is probably 
entirely safe to begin with thirty grains of bromide 
of sodium, and to increase and keep up the action 
of the remedy until there is a weakness of the 
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limbs, a dullness, a stupor, a tendency to sleep by 
day and by night, to fall to sleep easily at any time, 
which indicate that the system is becoming* bro- 
mized, that is, in a state where there is little likeli- 
hood of being sea-sick. In some cases a feeling 
of great weakness comes on before the disposition 
to sleep. 

The failures that come from the use of bromides 
in sea-sickness are the result of these two factors : 

First — The beginning too timidly, in doses of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty grains. This is mere playing 
with the remedy, and does but little, if any good, 
with sea-sickness. Anything short of mild bromi- 
zation is useless. The dose is not to be considered 
so much as the effect — bromization. 

Secondly — The waiting until sea-sickness appears 
before the remedy is given. The bromides are to 
be taken before we step on board or before sailing ; 
the system is to be prepared by bromides to con- 
tend with rough weather, and this action is to be 
kept up for several days, and, if necessary, during 
the entire voyage. Or the remedy may be taken 
at intervals, according to the weather and the con- 
dition of the patient. 

In the early stages of actual sea-sickness also, 
where there is some nausea, head depression, con- 
stipation, and chilliness, before the stomach has 
reached the condition when it rejects every thing 
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that is put into it, tlie bromides may be given in 
this way, with the effect oftentimes of breaking 
up the attack. Where the stomach will not bear, 
e fear it will not bear, even mild bromide of 
sodium, I have used injections by the rectum of 
the same remedy, well diluted, and in larger doses 
e by the stomach. I could recite many 
cases illustrative of the value of the bromides, 
both as a preventive of sea-sickness and as a 
means of breaking up the early stages of the at- 
tack. On my voyage home from Europe, during the 
past season, quite a number of the passengers came 
to me in the early stages of sea-sickness, and gave 
n opportunity to try the effect of large doses 
of bromides. The effects, in the majority of cases, 
were among the most satisfactory experiments in 
therapeutics that I ever made, and confirmed re- 
lults of my observation with mj'self and my family 
and friends who were traveling with me. 

On the voyage over, I talked of the bromides 
I withmy friend Dr. Schell, of Philadelphia ; showing 
him how I was accustomed to use them for sea- 
sickness. He has since toid me that while in Eng- 
land he met a lady who is always so sea-sick while 
crossing the channel, that she very much dreaded 
r to make the journey. He prescribed for her bro- 
I mide of potassium, thirty grains, three times a day 
two days before Starting, and to keep it up for two 
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days after she got on board She followed the 
prescription, and crossed the channel without sea- 
sickness, for the first time in her life. 

In the case of a member of my own family, who 
is very liable to be sea-sick, I found the same results. 
Before starting for Europe she took the bromides 
with great freedom, and was not sick at all on the 
voyage. Before returning, she did not take the 
bromides to any great extent, and was attacked 
with sea-sickness, which I was compelled to treat 
in the manner I shall subsequently describe. 

In England, and in Great Britain generally, and 
on the Continent, the moisture of the air makes it 
impossible to keep large quantities of bromide of 
sodium on hand in the drug stores. I tried in 
London and Paris and other cities to obtain a 
considerable quantity of this drug, and only one 
ounce could be obtained, and even that with much 
difficulty. The bromides of the different varieties 
are not used in that country as freely as we use them 
in America. 

The great value of the bromides, in very large 
doses, as harmless and powerful sedatives, seems 
not to be understood in Europe. Even in this 
country, druggists tell me -they are constantly get- 
ting prescriptions of bromides in ten, fifteen and 
twenty grains ; and physicians wonder that they do 
not get desired results when given in that way. 
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If we should give quinine, for chills and fever, 
in doses of half a grain, we could not expect to 
break up the chiil, or do the patient any important 
good. All cases cannot be treated just alike, but in 
very many cases it is indispensable to push the bro- 
mides, and give large doses, if we are going to ben- 
efit the patient. 

It is not always necessary to keep up the large 
doses many days, or for' any great length of time, 
but it must be kept for several days, or as long as 
there is liability to exposure to sea-sickness. 

A right and early use of the bromides, properly 
sustained and wisely directed by a physician who 
understands tlie use of these remedies, without any- 
thing else, robs sea-sickness of half its terrors, and 
will make it possible for thousands to take pleasant 
voyages, who are now kept prisoners at home 
through fear of great suffering if they should step 
on ship-board. 

What I have here written, is a confirmation 
and amplification of what Dr. Lente has written 
on this subject ; the only points in which my scheme 
differs from his being, that I give a more earnest 
preference to the bromide of sodium, and use 
much larger doses than he recommends, and sorae- 

!s use it by injections, as well as by the mouth. 
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s where the bromides have not 
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been taken, or at least not taken in sufficient quan- 
tities to produce bromization, or where, from any 
cause, the sufferer becomes sea-sick, with symptons 
of nausea and frequent vomiting, and inability to 
keep any substance upon the stomach, then I have 
been accustomed to resort to a different preparation 
— hypodermic injections of solution of atropia, in 
doses of from one two-hundredth to a twenty-fifth 
of a grain — enough to produce the effect of great 
dryness of the throat. When this dryness of the throat 
appears with merked power, the stomach is usually 
able to retain something, although, on account of 
the absence of secretions, it is very difficult to 
swallow. This dryness of the throat follows within 
fifteen minutes or half an hour after the injection. 
There are persons who have an idiosyncrasy against 
belladonna ; and in prescribing for a person with 
whose temperament I am not familiar, I prefer to 
use, at first, small doses — say one two-hundredth of 
a grain, and increase until I meet with the effect, 
dryness of the throat, and when that comes, the 
vomiting ceases, ability to hold something on the 
stomach returns, and then, if we think best, we can 
use the bromide again, if we have not already used 
them in sufficient quantities to bromize our patient. 
Undoubtedly, sulphate of atropia can be taken 
by the mouth, and I have so given it ; but when in 
solution, it is colorless, and might be mistaken for 
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water, and it would, therefore, be dangerous to leave 
it in a state-room. And besides, tlie hypodermic 
injection brings the eflect more quickly ; and, as is 
well known, in severe cases of sea-sickness nothing 
■will be tolerated on the stomach, a drop of any fluid 
being rejected before there is time for absorption. 

It is idle and disheartening to tempt any condi- 
tions of this kind by giving medicines by the mouth, 
and indeed useless ; and is the reason, I believe, 
in part, at least, of the failure and utter discourage- 
ment that attend most of the treatment in sea- 
sickness. What would be said of a fireman who 
should throw coal into a furnace where it was con- 
stantly dropping out through a hole in the side? 
This is just precisely wliat is done in attempt- 
ing to give medicine through the mouth in bad 
stages of sea-sickness. 

I suppose that belladonna, in the form of extract 
or tincture, would give the same effect as atropia ; 
but, on account of its greater bulk, and also on 
account of the greater ease of injecting alropia, I 
prefer and recommend it. 

I first used atropia for sea-sickness ten years ago, 
during a voyage to Europe. I used it hyporiermi- 
cally as I here recommend it, and was much pleased 
with its results. But on this last trip (1879) my 
opportunities of observing the results have been 
I greater than ever before. 
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On my return voyage this year, I intentionally 
avoided taking much of the bronnides, partly 
because I could not obtain the bromide of sodium 
in large quantities, and partly because I wished to 
experiment and see what could be done for sea- 
sickness, for I knew that my tendency was to be 
more or less sick, and I felt confident that my 
exemption on the voyage for America was on 
account of a thorough bromization. 

One terrible Sunday morning, which will not 
soon be forgotten by those who were on board our 
steamer, large numbers of the passengers awoke in 
all the stages of sea-sickness. During the night we 
had struck rough seas — "the tail-end of a blow," 
as sailors say — and the rocking and pitching were 
more severe even than in the height of a great 
storm. Very few, even of those who were not sick, 
had had any sleep. On trying to get up I found I 
could not raise my head without vomiting, and the 
tincture of capsicum, which is beneficial in pre- 
monitory stages, was powerless. An arrangement 
for hypodermical injection of atropia being near at 
hand, I injected a quantity, which, in half an hour, 
made my throat exceedingly dry. I was soon able 
to get up and use the same treatment on my friends. 
I was also able to take some light breakfast, 
although there was some difficulty in swallowing 
on account of the dryness of the throat, which, how- 
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ever, was a light matter. During the day I found I 
could not see to read on account of the paralysis of 
the muscles of accommodation. 

These physical effects, however, caused me no 
annoyance. What I ate was retained ; but I had 
but little desire for eating. I also improved 
the opportunity to take large doses of bromide of 
potassium, which I had no difficulty in retaining 
on the stomach. I had no more trouble during the 
rest of the voyage, although the weather was rough, 
and opportunity was given me to treat others in the 
same way. 

The dryness of the throat, and the difficulty of 
swallowing caused by the atropine were of tempo- 
rary duration only, passing away in the course of 
half a day, and they are no objections whatever 
against the use of this remedy. 

I have not seen, as yet, any nausea, vomiting or 
other unpleasant symptoms after the use of atro- 
pine pushed to these effects ; but in the case cf an 
idiosyncrasy such effect may follow. 

In regard to the degree of effect, it should be 
understood that just sufficient to produce decided dry- 
ness of the throat is all that is needed, and it is al- 
ways well to begin with a small dose on a patient 
with whose temperament we are unacquainted. 

Caffeine, — The symptom of headache, especially 
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sick -headache, which is observed so often in sea-sick- 
ness, is treated most successfully by finely powdered 
citrate of caffeine, in doses of two or three grains, 
repeated every hour until the desired effect is pro- 
duced. I prescribed this on my last voyage to Europe. 
I saw a number of cases where sick -headache, with 
severe pain in the eye and on the brow, nausea, 
and pain in the back of the neck — precisely the 
same symptoms as are felt in the sick-headache, of 
which we see so much on land — and I at once treated 
them with citrate of caffeine, finding the same 
\ rapid, brilliant, and in every way satisfactory re- 
sults that we often meet with on land. 

Caffeine should be finely powdered before using, 
and placed dry on the tongue, but may be washed 
down with a little water. Even when there are 
symptoms of pressure and fullness, indicating 
cerebral congestion, this remedy acts well. It has 
one great advantage, too, in the treatment of sick- 
headache on land — that it can be taken when the 
stomach is very irritable. 

There are cases where a dose of half a grain is 
sufficient ; but as the many failures with caffeine 
result from timidity in its use, I prefer to begin 
with two or three grains, and I have never seen 
or heard of any serious effects from its use in these 
quantities. The action of citrate of caffeine in 
§igk-hQ^rd^,Qhe is most rapid and beneficial s^,^(i 



highly satisfactory for temporary relief, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out. When it succeeds it seems 
to lift the pain and distress right off from the 
sufferer, particularly when given in the early 
stages. 

I believe, also, from my experiments, that it has 
a not unimportant future before it for the relief 
of other symptoms of sea-sickness. I am con- 
vinced that it does more than relieve the head- 
ache, and that it fortifies the system against 
the other symptoms also. There are temper- 
aments, however, with which it does not agree, 
and who are not helped by it, or who soon wear 
it out. 

But the citrate of caffeine has this disadvantage, 
that when given in the latter part of the day it 
keeps some patients from sleeping. It is, there- 
fore, not well to give it when it is expected that 
the patient will try to sleep shortly afterwards. 

I much prefer to have the citrate of caffeine 

finely powdered before using, for the reason that 

it is more concentrated, and I am not sure but it 

has more effect this way ; but in regard to that I 

want more evidence, I do not seem to get as much 

^^ effect from even large djses of caffeine when used 

^^■^ the form of flaky crystals, as it is usually sold 

^^Bbom the shops. I have always been accustomed 

^Kio use it in the finely pnlveriaed form, and do not 
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usually weigh or accurately measure it when I give 
it. In prescribing it, it must, of couse, be pre- 
scribed in accurate doses. 

Caffeine, as is well known, is the active prin- 
ciple common to that family of plants commonly 
known as tea, coffee, guanera, and the like, but it 
is in all respects superior to any one of these, for 
the purpose of relieving sick head-ache or sea- 
sickness. Its effects are temporary ; but in sea- 
sickness only temporary effects are needed. 

By the above plan of treatment, sea-sickness is 
deprived of a large part of its terrors. This scheme 
of treatment will, I am sure, make as complete and 
satisfactory a revolution in the management of sea- 
sickness, as the use of caffeine, cannabis indica, 
and various other remedies have recently made in 
the treatment of sick-headache. Ten years ago sick- 
headache was considered an unrelievable disease. 
We can now break up or relieve nearly every case. 
So hay-fever, which, but a few years ago was ut- 
terly unrelievable by treatment or by travel, is now, 
in very many cases, completely avoided by a flight 
in time, to the mountains or forests, and arrested, 
or relieved of its direst" sufferings by medical treat- 
ment, for those who are obliged to stay at home. 
Similarly, neurasthenia (nervous exhaustion), but a 
few years since was forced to get well of itself, if at 
all, but is now by various treatment — hygienic and 
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medical — brought within the domain of curable and 
quickly relievable disorders. 

What has been done for sick head-ache, for hay- 
fever, and for nervous exhaustion, can also be done 
for sea-sickness by the plan of treatment above 
proposed. 

There are some patients with all diseases, who, 
from mental or physical peculiarities, will not yield 
to any treatment. Some are resolved not to get 
well of anything they have, and some persons 
are constitutionally so susceptible in every direc- 
tion that they cannot bear remedies that everybody 
else can bear. When persons having these charac- . 
teristics are sea-sick, it is* quite likely that they 
will resist, in a greater or less degree, every mode 
of treatment ; but I believe that these cases will be 
exceptional. Much of the suffering from sea-sick- 
ness, as much of the suffering from sick-headache, 
from hay-fever, from inebriety, from neurasthenia, 
is, in the present state of medical science, needless 
suffering. If there are those who for months and 
years are prisoners to these disorders, it is not 
because science has no means of relieving them ; it 
is because they, or their physicians are unfamiliar 
with, or are unwilling to use, those methods that 
are almost sure to be of value to them. 

Sea-sickness, like all other diseases of the ner- 
vous system, should, when practicable, be treated 
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by a physician ; its diagnosis should be made by a 
physician, and tke management of the case, so far 
as possibk, should be, when severe at all, in the 
hands of those who have made themselves, in a 
degree, experts. 

The time is to come when those who go to sea 
for duty or pleasure, will, in cases of lialnlity to 
sea-sickness, consult their physician, just as they 
now consult him when entering a region subject to 
malaria or yellow fever, and shall receive, instead 
of jokes or indifference, careful and systematic 
directions for their voyage. 

Cannabis Indica. — For the headache symptom of 
sea- sickness one of the very best of remedies is canna- 
bis indica, in doses of half a grain. The pills which are 
now made are a convenient way of giving this. The 
dose may be repeated until some effect is produced. 
It has the advantage over caffeine that it does not 
prevent sleep, but rather induces it, and can, there- 
fore, be given late in the day, when caffeine is not 
advisable. It is not, however, as powerful as 
caffeine. I use it in special cases with very good 
success. But the bromides, or the bromides and 
atropine combined, will make unnecessary, for the 
majority of cases, both the citrate of caffeine and 
cannabis indica. There are, however, and always 
will be, many who have neglected to bromize them- 



^IveS, 'or «do it incompletely, and «o suffer, more o** 
lessy from ^ea-skk s}rmpitoms t^at '<:affeine or cftnna^ 
tis in<l]!ca<can quickly relieve. 

The con;stipation which is so Comn^n^ syitiptoiiiii 
^t ^ea, ciin be corrected by afty mild laxative, butt 
those who use bromide and atropine <treatmeiU: 
would not be so likely to be troubled with constipa- 
tion. In this respect, as in all respects, there is far 
too much attention given to the stomach and bowel 
symptoms, and far too little to the central-nervous 
system that presides over all these functions. Con- 
stipation, for a few days, is a slight matter if a 
person be otherwise comfortable. The complicated 
laxative prescriptions are needless. 

On my voyage to Europe last year, I became 
acquainted with a family, two of whose members, 
the mother and daughter, suffered all the time from 
sea-sickness in its various stages, and with its differ- 
ent symptoms, from leaving New York until reach- 
ing Queenstown ; although the weather was at no 
time very severe. They were at no time well, and 
spent a considerable portion of their voyage eithei 
in their berths or in a state of despair on deck. 
Unfortunately, I did not have a sufficient quantity 
of medicine to supply any outside of my own fam- 
ily, and the surgeon of the ship, when appealed to, 
only sent a sufficient quantity of the bromide of 
potassium for a single dose, stating that it was all 
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that he had. I was, however, enabled to give them 
much relief of the head symptoms'by the citrate of 
caffeine It seemed to me that this family presented 
fair subjects for experiment with the bromide treat- 
ment alone. I therefore wrote down special direc- 
tions for them, what to do on the return voyage, for 
again and again and again, the ladies of the family 
declared that millions of money would not induce 
them to take another sea voyage, so constant and 
severe had been their misery. Since their return, 
they reported to me that they did as I directed — 
purchased a pound, I think, of the bromide of 
potassium in Europe, being unable, like myself, to 
obtain any large quantity of bromide of sodium, and 
the mother began to take it before getting on board 
the steamer, and kept on taking it, more or less, 
during the voyage, and was not sea-sick at all dur- 
ing the entire voyage, although it was very much 
rougher than the preceding one. She kept herself 
mildly bromized, somewhat weak, easily disposed 
to sleep, night and day, and from sea-sickness free 
entirely. She used, I believe, no other treatment 
whatever. The daughter, like the mother, was sick 
all the way over on the first voyage, and she declined 
to take the bromide, because she heard me say that 
sometimes it produced bromic acne, and she was 
sick all the time, or nearly all the time, as on the 
previous voyage. 
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Here, then, was as fair a single experiment as 
could be made ; the two persons were of the Amer- 
ican nervous temperament, fairly representing the 
American woman in organization and nervous sus- 
ceptibility, and specially susceptible to sea-sickness, 
even in mild weather. The bromic acne which the 
daughter feared, might have been prevented by the 
use of a few drops of Fowler's solution. From 
two to five drops with each dose of the bromide, 
will usually be sufficient to prevent the appearance 
of this acne, and even if the bromic acne does 
appear, it disappears, and generally within a few 
days after the medicine is suspended. 

During the past winter — 1880 — a number of my 
friends have gone South by sea, to Florida, and to 
the Carol inas. Several of these were ladies^ who 
had taken the voyage previously, and who had 
always suffered from sea-sickness. Two of these 
persons took the bromide treatment before and dur- 
ing the voyage. One took the treatment thor- 
oughly, and was not at all sea-sick ; the other did 
not have a sufficient quantity of medicine, and 
became sick the latter part of the voyage, although 
she was entirely or approximately well the first 
half. These, also, were as fair experiments as 
could well be made. 

During this past winter, I returned from 
a trip to the South by way of one of the Savannah 
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* line of steamers. I took, as I always do, my own 
medicine, having supplied myself with the bromide 
of sodium before leaving New York, feeling doubt- 
ful whether I might get it in the Southern cities in 
quantities sufficient for my purpose, and feeling 
also quite sure that I should not be able to find any 
on board the ship — as I did not I experimented 
not only on myself, but on two passengers, both 
ladies. Part of the voyage the sea was rough, and 
a number were quite sick. From my previous 
experiments at sea, I am sure that I should have 
been sick at least half the time had I not taken the 
precautions with the bromide, and with the atropia. 
On this voyage, I combined the atropia with the 
bromide in the same tumbler, and found that they 
worked very well, indeed, producing the dryness in 
the mouth and relieving the symptom of nausea. I 
did not take much precautionary treatment, for I 
felt sure that I could control the sickness if it came 
on, and when the sea became very rough and a slight 
feeling of nausea came on, I took a larger dose of 
bromide with the atropia, which stopped it entirely, 
and I was not troubled any more during the voyage. 
The ladies who were sick had taken, of course, 
no precautionary treatment, but were at once re- 
lieved by the bromide and atropia combined. In 
one instance, however, the sickness had gone so far 
that it was impossible to keep even anything on the 
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stomach, and I was obliged to depend exclusively 
on the atropia, which was injected h)rpodermically. 
In the case of both these ladies, the bromide, 
although given for but twenty-four hours, produced 
some weakness and drowsiness, and I have no 
doubt whatever that had they taken the treatment 
before getting on board the steamer, and kept it up 
systematically, they would neither of them have 
suffered at all from sea-sickness. 

It is imperative, in order to get the good effects 
of this plan of treatment, that it be kept up not 
only before sailing and the first day of sailing, but 
through the whole voyage, more or less — though 
not always with regularity — and especially if 
the weather is rough ; and for the majority 
of persons who are sensitive to the sea, it is best to 
keep it up anyway. This treatment I have tried 
thoroughly, and I cannot repeat too often or too 
earnestly this injunction. 

Some friends of mine this year went to Cuba, 
and carried out my plan of treatment in part ; that 
is, took doses of the bromides before sailing, but 
stopped after getting on ship, and some of them 
were sick, more or less. Had they kept it up, they 
might have been free from any symptoms, since 
they all of them bore very well the bromide 
treatment the short time that they used it. None 
of them were bromized. 
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It should be noted here that the essential thiur^ 
is the mild bromization of the patient. It is the 
effect that we are after more than the dosage, and 
the dosage should be given large enough and fre- 
quently enough, and the treatment should be kept 
up long enough, to produce this mild bromization 
so long as it is needed. In the above cases, if I had 
been on board, I know, from my previous experi- 
ence, that I could have helped them at once by 
means of atropia. 

My friend. Dr. L. Bolton Bangs, of this city, 
tells me that a relative of his is so sensitive to bro- 
mide of potassium that five grains even will make 
him sleepy. The possibility that in giving any of 
the bromides to any person for the purpose of pre- 
venting sea-sickness, we may strike some idiosyn- 
crasy of this kind, enforces the necessity of this 
rule : To always begin with moderate doses, and 
gradually increase as we find that there is no 
especial idiosyncrasy against it. The severe symp- 
toms of bromism, such as thickness of speech, very 
profound exhaustion, very fetid breath, and very 
much disturbed digestion, can usually be avoided 
by a careful watching of one's self. It is not, I 
think, necessary to produce any very unpleasant 
symptoms of bromism in order to prevent sea-sick- 
ness. It is, however, quite possible — indeed prob- 
able — that there may be some individuals for whom 
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only profound bromism would be sufficient ; and 
there are others, also, who would require to be 
treated by the hydrate of chloral as well as by the 
bromides, in order to make sure of relief or of pre- 
vention. 

Hydrate of Chloral, — Chloral is a remedy which 
has been used for sea-sickness, in some cases with a 
very good degree of success. It can be used both 
in wafers of five or ten grains each, or in a solution 
by itself, or in combination with any of the bro- 
mides, or it may be used by injection into the rec- 
tum. When, however, one is thoroughly sick, or 
beginning to be sick, it is impossible to take chloral 
by the mouth. It is a remedy, under such circum- 
stances, especially adapted to invite vomiting. Hy- 
drate of chloral is really a stronger bromide, being 
more of a narcotic, while the bromides are sedatives. 
In cases where the bromides do not act, either 
through not being taken in sufficient quantity or 
from personal idiosyncrasy, it would be well to 
combine the chloral, either at the same time or as 
an alternative. A person who could not sleep 
through a stormy night at sea, would be pretty sure 
to sleep under a moderate dose of chloral combined 
with the bromide. 

The great trouble with chloral is, however, that 
it is not a domestic remedy. It is not a drug that 
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is to be recommended for daily or long-continued 
use ; there is danger of the habit of taking chloral, 
with the symptoms of chloral ism. In that respect it 
is very different from the bromides, which are seda- 
tives and not anodynes or narcotics. The bromides 
are far safer to entrust into the hands of patients or 
of physicians who are careless or unskillful. Chlo- 
ral, however, acts on the nervous system in such a 
way as to produce an effect that is desired during 
sea-sickness for a preventive of sea-sick nes ; it 
allays the sensibility of the brain and spinal cord. 
I should not hesitate in my own person, or a 
member of my family, or any patient, indeed, to use 
chloral alone, or in combination with the bromides 
if necessary. Indeed, I should prefer to use it part 
of the time if I were on a very long voyage where 
it was necessary to keep up the bromism. It might 
be used occasionally — a quarter or half the time — to 
prevent the excessive and unpleasant effects of the 
bromide when continued too long. To depend, 
however, on chloral administered by the mouth as a 
means of relief of sea-sickness, after the attack is 
upon one, is as unscientific as it is to depend on 
alcohol, whiskey, champagne, brandy, and the like ; 
or nitrite of amyl, or capsicum, or acid phosphate, 
or creosote, or any of the thousand things that have 
been used without any satisfaction, or but slight 
satisfaction, against this annoying disease. 
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Remedies to be avoided. — There are a large 
number of remedies which have been used 
for sea-sickness, and which may, in certain stages 
and in some cases, have a slight value for 
some of the symptoms, though perhaps scarcely 
enough to reward one for the trouble of bothering 
with them ; these remedies are largely displaced 
by the method of treatment above proposed. 
Phosphoric acid, and Hosford's acid phosphate ; 
and capsicum in one or two drop doses, have 
been used, and all do have a certain power 
in the milder stage of the disease; but if the 
above treatment works well, its effects so far 
surpass anything that can be obtained by these 
agents, that they may be dispensed with or not 
thought of. Morphine or opium, in any form, is 
not to be used in sea-sickness ; whatever temporary 
alleviation it may cause, is followed usually, or in 
a majority of cases, by bad reaction About the 
worst things to use in sea-sickness, are precisely 
ihoise which are most used — that is, liquors and 
champagne. They do no good, and do much harm ; 
the only advantage that champagne has, being that 
it is the least bad of all the alcoholic liquors, and in 
small quantities does not so much harm, and will, 
perhaps, stay a little longer on the stomach ; but 
against a full attack of sea-sickness, it is the merest 
waste and absurdity to use it, Electricity is also 
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of value in sea-sickness, when applied through the 
stomach and spine, and Dr. Lente urges this method, 
which he has found very successful in vomiting of 
all kinds. I have no doubt that, if used, in many 
cases it would relieve some, but, like the ice- 
bags, it belongs to the unpracticable things ; even 
if it did good, few would take the trouble to use it. 
The essential thing in the treatment of sea-sickness 
is, that the method used must be practical ; that it 
must prevent the disease, or keep it down so thor- 
oughly that vomiting does not occur. After once a 
person is sick, it is of no use to talk to him of ice- 
bags or of electricity, or of anything that requires 
an effort to use for himself, or to be used by others. 
I have seen the time, during an attack of sea-sick- 
ness, when I would deliberate for an hour whether 
I would reach out my hand and open my valise, to 
obtain something that I wanted. It is sarcasm to 
suggest to a person in such a condition that he use 
a battery on himself, or put an ice-bag to his spine. 
Among the remedies directed to the stomach, 
tincture of capsicum is one of the best I ever used ; 
a moderate quantity in a tumbler of water, 
diluted so as to be sharp and strong, and yet 
not so sharp and strong as to make it impos- 
sible to be swallowed ; placed in easy reach of the 
patient, and often used, will, up to a certain point, 
keep down and modify sea-sick symptoms. 
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While in the navy, I experienced great 
benefit from this simple medicine. When, however, 
the weather is very rough, or the individual very 
susceptible, it is thrown up at once, and loses all 
its power. I have tried it as thoroughly as any one 
can do, and should not now think of using it where 
I could get the bromides, atropia or caffeine. 

There is one remedy which has been warmly 
sidvised for sea-sickness, which we should with all 
our might avoid, the nitrite of amyl. That any 
physician, with any experience at all with this 
remedy, could recommend, either publicly or pri- 
vately, its adoption as a means of relieving sea- 
sickness, is a proof of how much the study of this 
subject is needed in our medical schools. The 
London Lancet, within a few years, has been 
filled with encomiums of this remedy by the ship 
surgeons, who have had ample opportunity to test 
it, and who ought to have learned, by their own 
observations and studies, that of all the remedies 
for this disease nitrite of amyl is one of the great- 
est failures. First of all, the odor of the remedy 
itself is enough to excite the symptoms in those pre- 
disposed to them. Even if it were a specific for the 
disease, that alone would make it impracticable ; 
but aside from the odor it is a most uncertain and 
unsatisfactory means of relieving the disease. 

In some stages it does, I admit, give immediate 
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temporary reiief ; but it must be often repeated, and 
soon the patient becomes disgusted with it, and will 
not bear it any longer. I would only use it in 
those cases where I could not get one of the other 
remedies I have mentioned. Both the effects of 
nitrite of amyl, and the theory of cerebral anaemia, 
on which it is based, are of that one-sided character 
for which our scientific discussions are too noted. 

This conclusion in regard to nitrite of amyl is 
based upon my own experiments — and the surgeons 
of our Atlantic steamers, so far as I have been 
able to consult them, agree with me. One of 
these surgeons told me that one dose excited 
temporary paraplegia. I do not, however, object 
to nitrite of amyl because it is a dangerous 
remedy, for it is generally safe to use it ; but I object 
to it because it is a failure, like the theory on which 
it is advocated, and because we have something 
much better. 

Another plan of treatment that we should with 
all our energies resist, is the use of cathartics and 
purges, calomel or vegetable, during a voyage, or 
before a voyage. There are thousands who purge 
themselves with blue pill, and podophyllin just 
before they start upon a voyage, and think that 
they are doing good service. All this is based 
on the theory that sea-sickness comes from 
biliousness, and biliousness comes from bile, either 
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in excess or deficiency, and that purging drives 
out the bile, or does something else that relieves 
sea-sickness. This method, which ^ still has a great 
hold on the people, is unphilosophical, useless, 
and, in some cases, positively injurious. 

It may be argued against the above plan of treat- 
ment that it is or may be somewhat risky ; that 
the remedies are strong remedies ; and that it would 
be better to use milder and more gentle prepara- 
tions. The reply to this is very simple : sea-sick- 
ness is a very powerful disease, and demands pow- 
erful treatment, and will never yield to anything 
but powerful treatment. The mild and mincing 
remedies, the dilly-dallying modes of treating this 
disease, have been tried for centuries, and they have 
failed utterly, and they always will fail. Nothing 
is to prevent sea-sickness and break it up, except 
something which makes a very powerful impression 
on the nervous system. But although this treat- 
ment is powerful, it is not dangerous, except when 
in dangerous hands. It is one that I use on myself ; 
that I use on the members of my own family, and 
that I would not hesitate to use, and do use, under 
my own eyes, on any sensitive and delicate Ameri- 
can man or woman. * 

It will be observed by those who are familiar 
with the philosophy and tr^atrn?nt of functional 
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diseases of the nervous system in general, and with 
the action of the remedies mentioned in this essay, 
that I treat sea- sickness just as I treat any other 
functional nervous disease. For the plan of treat- 
ment here proposed, I claim that it is both rational 
and successful ; that is, in harmony with our theory 
of the disease, and practically successful when car- 
ried out on shipboard and before entering upon the 
voyage. Here, for once, in medicine, theor}'- and 
practice agree. In many cases of disease we are 
very successful in our treatment, although we give 
no reason for the treatment ; in other cases, we 
have by theory a most excellent plan of treatment, 
which, carried out in practice, is of no value. 

The question of the proportion of people that 
can be entirely saved from sea-sickxiess by this plan 
of treatment, will be settled by a large experience, 
by the^accumulative observations of physicians and 
of sufferers who shall, in future years, carry out the 
suggestions here made. So many remedies have 
been offered for sea-sickness by those who chance 
to have had a few fortunate results under their 
observation, that there is a just and inevitable skep- 
ticism in regard to anything that can be presented. 
In reading the accounts of what has been done by 
nitrite of amyl, for example, as they first appeared 
in the London Lancet and other journals, one 
might suppose that really, at last, we had found a 
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specific for this disease, but a very short experience 
on shipboard in rough weather would soon dissi- 
pate this idea. There has, however, been sufficient 
experience with the plan of treatment here pro- 
posed, under the eyes of different observers and 
under different conditions, to make it pretty safe to 
predict that those who carry out this plan of treat- 
ment in its entirety, with judgment and patience, 
and who are not speedily or very greatly relieved, 
will be in the minority. 

The Hygiene of Sea-Sickness. — One important 
hygienic suggestion while at sea, is to keep 
something on the stomach all the time, if possible. 
I have seen the time when, after having been 
at sea steadily for many months, I would be slightly 
sick if breakfast were long delayed. It is, therefore, 
wise for sensitive persons to take something 
before getting out of their berths, whether they 
feel sick or not. The question that sea-sick 
sufferers, or those who fear sea-sickness, always 
ask is, whether they shall go on deck or stay 
in their berths. One advantage of the plan of treat- 
ment here proposed is, that it makes but little dif- 
ference whether we stay on deck, go into the din- 
ing-room, or remain in our berths. The patient can 
do what is most agreeable to him. The bad air of 
poor state-rooms is, no doubt, one of the excitants 
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of sea-sickness ; but it is not the chief excitant, and 
in cases where the bromides, atropia and caffeine 
work well, the patient can suit his caprice in this 
matter. For those who feel sick and weak the most 
agreeable and comfortable place, on the whole, is 
the state-room, where they are kept warm and quiet, 

« 

where they can walk, talk or read — or do nothing — 
at their option. When they take much bromide they 
will feel sleepy most of the time, and, on shipboard, 
all the time given to sleep is so much saved from 
monotony and discomfort. 

Equally needless, as well as impracticable, is the 
advice which has been given to get into the berth 
and lie down, with the head low, before the ship 
leaves the dock, and keep that position. Patients, 
who thoroughly carry out the mode of treatment I 
have recommended, can stay on deck, or keep in their 
state-rooms, as they may desire — in short do what is 
most pleasing to them. The custom of tying a band 
tightly around the stomach is a very good one, but 
is not necessary, as a rule ; of itself alone it has no 
great power, and in severe cases no power at all. 
Any one depending upon it would be likely to be 
disappointed. It would, however, be entirely proper 
to use it in connection with other remedies. 

Cold^ and Taking Cold^ at Sea. — A great element 
of discomfort at sea, especially to those who are 
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more or less sea-sick, is cold. The ocean, particu- 
larly the northern Atlantic, is never warm. In sea- 
sickness, the circulation being very much disturbed, 
creeping chills passing over the body, extra cloth- 
ing is very much needed. It is impossible to take 
an excess, on going to sea, of overcoats and wraps, 
and especially of the thickest under-clothing, and 
these will be needed, not only on deck, but in the 
state-rooms, and usually throughout the whole voy- 
age. Many who are not sick are yet kept in con- 
stant misery by being cold, and the sick themselves 
have their misery greatly aggravated by this. 

The arrangements of ships are for the average, 
not for individual exceptions. So those who are 
sensitive to cold and unprovided with clothing must 
expect to suffer.* 

A great advantage of the bromization when the 
system is completely under its influence is, that it 
renders the person less susceptible to cold, as well 
as to all other irritants. 

There is a delusion that people do not take cold 
at sea when off soundings. This delusion has this 
basis of truth, that in warm climates, at sea, one can 



•While this book was in preparation, one of my patients, 
who was planning a first voyage to Europe, asked me how he 
should dross. "Just as though you were going to the North 
Pole," was the reply. This advice applies to all persons who 
visit Europe in winter or summer. 
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endure great exposure without taking cold ; and, 
generally speaking, at a distance from shore strong 
persons are less liable to take cold on exposure than 
they are on land. But sensitive persons may take 
cold a thousand miles from land just as easily as they 
do at home, and find it just as hard to get rid of it. 
One of the very worst colds I ever had in my life 
was on the Atlantic Ocean. 

The best preventive of colds is thick under- 
clothing ; two or three sets, if necessary, at once ; 
worn night and day, no attention whatever being 
paid to all the talk of sailors and travelers as to the 
exemption at sea from taking cold. 

One fact is beyond all question — that is, that on 
landing, or coming near land after a voyage, there 
is very great liability to take cold. 

During the war I was nine months at sea, with- 
out once going ashore ; and, on approaching Neir 
Orleans, I was told by one of the old sailors that we 
should be very liable to take cold as soon as we 
landed. I took every possible precaution myself, 
and asked the officers and men to do the same, to 
see if we could possibly avoid this, but, in spite of 
all these precautions, I believe nearly every person 
on that ship took severe colds, some even extending 
to bronchial difficulties, lasting for several weeks, 
so that I was obliged to treat them. 

When passengers land in England or Ireland, 
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from our Atlantic steamers, they are very liable to 
take cold in a few days, if not at once, and it would 
appear that in some cases no ordinary precautions 
are of any value, especially if the weather, as is 
usual in Great Britain, is wet, damp and cold. 
Aside from the regulation of the clothing, the use 
of the bromides, or very small doses of opium and 
camphor, for a few days, are the best remedies I 
know of as a prevention against taking cold. 

Diet in Sea-sickness, — The diet in sea-sickness, 
like the other matters of hygiene, is not so solemn a 
matter as many believe. If a person be kept under 
the influence of bromides or atropine, he can hold 
something on the stomach, as a rule, at least in very 
many cases ; and although, on account of the dry- 
ness of the throat, he may have some difficulty in 
swallowing, yet he does succeed in swallowing 
something. It is not as well to get up in the morn- 
ing and go long out without anything to eat early ; 
frequent light meals are to be advised ; but in cases 
where the treatment results satisfactorily, the diet 
can be arranged to suit our moods and convenience, 
and we can take our meals on deck, or in the state- 
room, as may be convenient. 

I close with a practical suggestion, without 
which all that I have said will be of little service, 
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namely : that before going to sea, we should always 
take with us the remedies we are to use. There is 
no ship that sails upon the ocean, that carries 
remedies of any value in sea-sickness ; and not only 
that, but it is impossible to get in Europe the bro- 
mide of sodium, the best of any of these remedies, 
or even cannabis indica, in a convenient form. 
If I were going to Europe to-morrow, I would take 
with me sufficient quantities of bromide of sodium 
and solution of atropia, with a hypodermic syringe, 
and also of caffeine and cannabis indica, to last me on 
the voyage over, and on the return, also. Very true 
the caffeine can be obtained in Europe, but we must 
search for it in the leading drug stores ; and can- 
nabis indica can be obtained also, but it is not put 
up in a convenient form, coated with gelatine, 
as we use it here. It cannot be repeated too 
often that it is useless to recommend for sea- 
sickness any remedy that is disagreeable, or hard to 
take or apply. It is the very essence of the disease 
that it always fights against a bad tasting drug, or 
any kind of unpleasant procedure. 

On my voyage from Savannah to New York, on 
the steamer " City of Savannah *' — which is one of the 
newest and finest steamers on which I ever sailed, 
and which is thoroughly furnished throughout with 
all other things that passengers require, except 
medicine for the sea-sick — I was requested by the 
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captain to see one of the officers who had injured 
himself, and was referred to the raedicine-chest, 
which I found to be full of liniments, and pills, and 
plasters and the like — the same as might have been 
put up one hundred years ago. There was not in the 
whole contents anything that would have relieved 
or helped a single sea-sick sufferer, and the cases on 
the ship that I treated, were supplied from my own 
stores that I brought for the purpose. 

On board the steamer " City of Savannah," my 
attention was called to an improved form of swing- 
ing berth (Huston's) that may be of some assistance 
to the sea-sick, and comfort to the well. I occupied 
one of them on the short voyage from Savannah to 
New York, but could not determine with certainty 
in regard to its value. For those who are well it 
is certainly a very agreeable luxury, and it will 
probably be of some service to the sick. 
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The facts and reasonings in this essay on which I 
lay especial emphasis, may be thus epitomized : 

1. Sea-sickness is a functional disease of the 
central nervous system, mainly of the brain, but in 
some cases of the spinal cord also. All the symp- 
toms — whatever they may be — from nausea and vom- 
iting through all the milder and less-known symp- 
toms, come from the brain and spinal cord ; and 
are the results of a series of mild concussions. 

2. The symptoms of sea-sickness are, 

(ist.) Headache. 
(2d.) Backache. 

(3d.) Nausea of various grades without vom- 
iting. 
(4th.) Vomiting. 
(Sth.) Pain in the eyes. 
(6th.) Constipation and diarrhoea. 
(7th.) Menstrual suppression. 
(Sth.) Hopelessness and mental depression. 
(9th.) Abnormal appetite, of a temporary char- 
acter. 
[68] 
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(loth.) Neuralgic pains, chilliness and flashes of 

heat, 
(nth.) Insomnia or sleeplessness. 
(i2th.) Nervous exhaustion — (neurasthenia.) 

In very many cases there is no nausea 
or vomiting, the symptoms being confined to 
headache, oftentimes precisely like headaches 
we have on land. The hopelessness or mental 
depression of sea-sickness is the direct result of 
the cerebral irritation and disturbance ; cerebral 
exhaustion from any cause, temporary or perma- 
nent, causing this in all functional nervous diseases, 
particularly in neurasthenia or nervous exhaustion. 
The neurasthenia and the nervous exhaustion 
resulting from protracted sea-sickness combined 
with anaemia from loss of nourishment, may, in 
some cases, lead to death, or if not, to long-con- 
tinued depression of the vital forces, from which 
the patient may not recover for months, if ever. 

3. Sea-sickness is an evil, just as any other form 
of sickness is an evil, and it should be dreaded and 
avoided by every means, just as other forms of sick- 
ness are dreaded and avoided. An attack of typhoid 
fever may clear out the system so that a person is 
permanently better therefor, but no one on that 
account seeks an attack of typhoid fever. Much of 
the apparent benefit from sea-sickness is the con- 
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trast between the misery one suffers while under- 
going the attack and subsequent improvement ar.d 
the general tonic results of the sea air. All the 
good of a sea voyage can be obtained without suffering 
sea-sickness. 

4, The cause of sea-sickness is purely physical or * 
mechanical — a series of mild concussions — ^the 
agitation of the nervous system by the move- 
ments of the ship. It is a disease that at- 
tacks animals — dogs, horses — and even birds or 
fowls, and attacks human beings of all races, but 
is most Ukely to attack, and is most severe in its at- 
tacks on those who are most sensitive and nervous. 
Therefore, Americans are greater sufferers than 
Europeans, and women suffer more than men, and 
delicate women more than strong women. The ex- 
tremes of life — youth and old age — are less likely 
to suffer from it than those between the ages of 15 
and 60. 

5. Sea-sickness can, in the majority of cases, be 
either entirely prevented or very greatly relieved by 
proper treatment. The suffering of sea-sickness is 
very largely needless suffering. The exceptions 
will be mostly those who have some constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasy against the remedies that are 
best adapted to relieve it, or who are so very suscep- 
tible to the motion of the ship that the influence of 
all medicine is overwhelmed. 
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6. The treatment of sea-sickness consists, (ist.) 
In the preliminary use of the bromides, preferably 
in large doses, preferably the bromide of sodium. 
This should be taken from one to three days before 
sailing, so that the individual may become mildly 
bromized before reaching rough water, and this mild 
bromism should be kept up during the voyage if 
necessary. 

(2d.) In the use of sulphate of atropia in doses of 
from one one-hundredth to one twenty-fifth of a 
grain, hypodermically or by the mouth, repeated 
with sufficient frequency to produce great dryness 
of the mouth. This treatment may be used either 
alone or in combination with the bromides. This 
is a remedy of such power that it cannot be indis- 
criminately recommended to the laity, but all phy- 
sicians who advise patients before going to sea, and 
all surgeons on the steamers, should be prepared to 
use it. In some cases — perhaps in the majority of 
cases — ^atropia in skillful hands is sufficient of itself 
without the bromides ; it prepares the way for the 
bromides, and enables the stomach to bear them and 
bear food and other medication during the attack. 

(3d.) The powdered citrate of cafFeine, in two or 
three grain doses, for the sick-headache. 

Pills of cannabas indica, of one-half or one- 
third of a grain, are excellent for relieving the sick- 
headache of sea-sickness, and have the advantage 
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which the name of bromization is applied — that pre- 
vents sea-sickness ; and it is to that, and not to the 
use of bromides, that this work refers. 

Surgeons have objected, others have objected, 
that the bromides have been tried, and that they 
have not accomplished what is alleged in this treat- 
ment. This is quite true ; but bromization, when- 
ever it is tried, has almost always succeeded. Bro- 
mization, indeed, is, to sea-sickness, much what vac- 
cination is to small-pox. 

2. How to prepare the bromides for use. 

A very convenient and easy way to prepare the 
bromides for use, in cases of sea-sickness, is to have 
the dose put up in papers, and wrapped with oil- 
silk and tin-foil, to keep out the moisture. 

Powders prepared in this way will keep on the 
ocean, and, I believe, also in the moist atmosphere 
of Europe. The bromides may be put up in this 
way, in doses of thirt)% sixty, or more grains, as may 
be desired, and according to the adaptability of the 
individual to bear the remedy. On board the ship 
on which I went to Europe this last year — 1880 — 
there were several travelers, who, before embark- 
ing, had consulted a physician, who had prescribed 
the bromides in this way, and they had begun to 
take them several days before coming on board the 
ship, and used them more or less on the steamer; 
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also on the return voyage. I found, this last year, 
that the bromide, in a bottle, would keep even in 
the moist atmosphere of England and Scotland, and 
could be carried, not only across the ocean, but 
across Great Britain, and through the Continent, 
without deliquescing ; the year before, I had ob- 
served that small powders of bromide of sodium, 
wrapped in the usual way, in paper, quickly deli- 
quesced in the damp air of Great Britain. 

3. How to begin taking the bromides. 

The battle against sea-sickness must be fought 
before going to sea — cure the disease before the dis- 
ease is upon us. For this reason, it is advisable, 
while practicable, to see one's family physician, and 
take the bromide, at first, under his eye, in order 
to see whether or not there be any idiosyncrasy 
against it ; to see, also, how large doses are needed, 
and can be tolerated to produce bromization. 
Those who have been long used to taking the bro- 
mides, who are familiar with its action upon them, 
and know what doses are to be given to produce 
bromization, need not exercise so much caution in 
this respect. While there are very few remedies 
which people take habitually or frequently, that are, 
on the whole, so harmless as bromides — when taken 
but for a short time — and while the number of those 
who have a positive idiosyncrasy against them is 
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small, comparatively, yet it is always right, and more 
satisfactory, to be on the side of prudence, to one 
who does not well know his own constitution in tliis 
respect. The most satisfactory results of this" pre- 
ventive treatment for sea-sickness, that I have heard 
of during the past year, have been with those who 
took their treatment, at first, in this way, under 
medical supervision. If one does not have this 
supervision of some person in whom he has confi- 
dence, he feels all the time in doubt whether he is 
doing just the right thing — taking too much, or 
taking too little, or taking it improperly — and will 
be likely either to overdo or underdo the treatment. 
The bromides are remedies that are now so familiar 
to the people, and so much used, for so many 
diseases and symptoms, that nearly every one we 
meet knows, or seems to know, something of 
them, by personal experience, or by observation. 
But most of those who have taken the bromides, 
or learned of their use, know only of them in 
small, or moderate, or medium doses ; of bromiza- 
tion, as such, they know nothing, do not understand 
its phenomena, and do not recognize them when 
they see them. 

One day there came into my office one of my 
nervous patients, who said he was going to Europe, 
and he wished to get advice in regard to the pre- 
liminary treatment before sailing. He is a persba- 
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who is very sensitive to sea-sickness, and has usually 
been confined to his berth all the time during his 
voyages across the Atlantic. He was, indeed, one of 
the very worst cases possible — one who has every 
reason to dread a voyage, even in mild weather. 
He, therefore, wished to do the work of bromiza- 
tion thoroughly ; and he is one of those who 
does everything with energy. He was to sail in 
three or four days, I believe, and I suggested to 
him that he had better begin his treatment at 
once. To my surprise, he told me that he had been 
taking the bromide for about three weeks. He 
said that he had just caught cold, and felt sick and 
miserable. On examination, I satisfied myself that 
he was over-bromized, and that the symptoms of 
hoarseness, and weakness- through all his limbs, 
and general miserableness, that he experienced — so 
similar to that which we feel when a cold has caught 
hold of us — were simply the symptoms of bromiza- 
tion, and nothing more. I afterwards learned that, 
for the first time in his life, he crossed the ocean, 
and crossed the English Channel, without being 
sick. He deserved his success, for he had worked 
hard to earn it — much harder than was necessary, 
or advisable, or proper. I said to myself, if this 
man, who has been under my professional care, and 
who ought, at least, to know my views, if any one 
should know them, should so far misinterpret my 
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advice as to take the bromides through weeks in- 
stead of three or four days, how would it be with 
many others, who only hear of the treatment indi- 
rectly, and who know of it by hearsay only. For 
this reason, even at the expense of repetition, I 
go over again the caution and rules for taking the 
bromides. 

4. Signs of bromization. 

The signs of bromization that are to be looked 
for by those who are taking the remedy with a view 
to prevent sea-sickness, are : weakness in the limbs, 
and sleepiness and drowsiness by day, a disposition 
to fall asleep, and, withal, an indisposition for active 
exercise. These are not all the signs of bromiza- 
tion, but they are sufficient for the purpose in hand 
— that is, to teach and tell us that the nervous sys- 
tem is so far under the influence of the bromides, 
that it will be likely to be able to endure the agita- 
tion of the vessel at sea. A very good sign of bro- 
mization is anaesthesia, or numbness of the pharynx 
or fauces, so that '.vhen a finger, or spoon, or other 
instrument is pressed against the back part of the 
throat, there is not, as usual under such irritation, 
a disposition to vomit. This is as far as it is neces- 
sary for us to go, and it is not always necessar}'^ to 
go as far as that ; but it is quite sufficient to carry 
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the bromization to that point in most all cases — ^per- 
haps in all cases, provided we know when to stop. 

5. When to stop taking the bromides, — This is a ques- 
tion harder, perhaps, than almost any other, to an- 
swer ; indeed, it cannot be answered absolutely by 
day or hours, or by any varying rule. 

The last time I went abroad, I was well bromized 
when I got on board the steamer, and did not take 
any more, or anything else for sea-sickness, during 
the whole of the voyage, which was, with the excep- 
tion of two or three days, a very smooth one. In 
summer, when the ocean is usually still, and storms 
are but little likely to rise, it is entirely safe for those 
persons who are accustomed to the sea, who know 
their own constitutions, and who are also familiar 
with the action of the bromides upon them, to wait 
until a storm rises, or until there are signs of a 
storm, before they take any more. This is my own 
practice, both for myself and for my friends who 
travel with me, and are all the time under my direct 
observation. 

This course, however, is hardly safe in mid-win- 
ter; and it is certainly not safe for those who do 
not know their own constitutions, and are not ac- 
customed to sea-sickness, and have not learned, by 
experience, how much bromization is required to 
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save them entirely from any of the symptoms of sea- 
sickness. 

The effects of bromization, when once noticed, 
usually last for two or three days, more or less, 
varying with the individual, and with the degree to 
which bromization has been carried. In some cases, 
indeed, in the majority of cases, it is, perhaps, a 
wise, as it is certainly a pretty safe, course, to take 
the bromide at night, in pretty good doses, or in 
sufficient doses to keep up the mild bromization, 
just within the edge of the symptoms, but not far 
within them, so as to feel slightly drowsy by day, 
and to sleep very soundly at night, and so as to be 
prepared for any storm, if it should arise. For 
those, however, who are especially sensitive to sea- 
sickness, and who have reason to dread it as a terri- 
ble thing, as it really is, and who know, or even sus- 
pect, that, when once it attacks them, it will keep 
hold of them during the voyage, or for several days, 
it is not safe — certainly not, on crossing at most 
seasons of the year — to allow many days to pass 
without taking more or less of the bromide, no 
matter how smooth the sea may be ; for oftentimes 
it happens that, though we retire at night in calm, 
we are awakened in the night, or in the morning, in 
an ugly storm, or at the tail end of a blow, and only 
a few of the passengers are found at breakfast next 
morning. 
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There are, in short, two errors to be avoided by 
those who resort to bromization as a means of pre- 
venting sea-sickness — the not taking enough, and 
taking too much. The idea is to take just enough 
to accomplish the purpose; but it is better far to 
take little too much than much too little. I have 
heard of several cases where the bromization was 
carried far beyond what is advised in this work, or 
what is necessary for the purpose. I heard of a gen- 
tleman who crossed the ocean last year, and who was 
taking the bromides under the advice of his physi- 
cian, and who had been told, either by his physician 
or some one else, that the bromides would never 
hurt any body, therefore, he kept on taking them — 
although he was not at all sea-sick, and had already 
taken enough to keep from getting sea-sick — until 
he became dizzy, and showed symptoms of intoxica- 
tion, and found it more or less difficult to get around 
the ship. In my writings there is no warrant for any 
such excess as this ; but, even when carried to this 
extreme, nature will soon assert itself, and, in a few 
days the effects will pass away. We can, it is true, 
kill a person with the bromides, as surely as with 
the pistol, but it takes much longer, and large doses 
must be given, and must be exhibited frequently, to 
produce this effect, especially in case of special 
idiosyncrasy. The experiment I made on one of 
the "Maine Jumpers,** whose strange performances 
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I have described elsewhere illustrate this important 
fact in a striking way. As was mentioned, they can- 
not help jumping, when they are suddenly struck, 
and they repeat, automatically, and in an explosive 
manner, whatever is said to them, in any language. 
I was desirous of ascertaining what the effect of bro- 
mization would be on one of these remarkable 
cases ; the particular point to be settled in my 
mind being, whether the condition was purely psy- 
chological, or partly psychological and partly phy- 
sical ; if the condition were partly physical, it seemed 
to me that thorough bromization would help the 
man, would be of some service, and make the sub- 
ject, perhaps, able to resist, when he was struck or 
commanded to strike another. I, therefore, bro- 
mized one of the cases, on whom I was experiment- 
ing, so thoroughly, that he became dizzy, and, on 
going up-stairs, he fell and hurt himself somewhat; 
and partly on that account, and partly, I think, on 
account of the thorough bromization, and, probably, 
partly through superstition and fear, he was kept in 
bed for some time, but eventually fully recovered. 
I was not able to ascertain just how large a share 
mere bromization had in producing his symptoms. 
It is certain that the laymen who had charge of him 
feared, at one time, that he might die, and so noti- 
fied me by letter. 

I mention this not to alarm any one, and not 
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to deter any one from the free use of bromides, 
(with caution, and under the suggestions I have 
given) ; but that the darkest possible side may be 
presented, and to prevent any excessive and unnec- 
essary over- use of this remedy. 

6. The bromides, when used for a short time, 
even in large doses, do not, as a rule, have any per- 
manently injurious effect ; all the symptoms of bro- 
mization will soon pass a'.vay after the remedy 
is discontinued. This is true, even when such 
symptoms as the bromic breath and bromic acne, 
and even dizziness and inco-ordination have been 
produced. The evil effects that have come from 
bromides are the result of keeping up the use of the 
remedy for weeks or months, or, at least, for a very 
long time. Not a few of the nervous patients who 
consult me have been injured by taking the bro- 
mides in this way ; they have abused a good rem- 
edy, and have gained weakness rather than strength, 
thereby. But I have never seen a person injured in 
that way, who took the bromides for a few days 
only, to prevent sea-sickness. 

There are some persons who do not bear the 
remedy well, on land or at sea, or for any disease. 
Idiosyncrasies of this kind are not found very often, 
but they do exist, and are to be considered in prac- 
tice ; but even these are not permanently injured 
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by a trial of ihis remedy for a short time, or all that 
is necessary for an ordinary voyage. Those who 
read only what is written above, might get the im- 
pression that, in all cases, in order to insure preven- 
tion to sea-sickness, large doses of the bromides 
must be taken, and bromization must be produced. 
This, however, is quite untrue ; in vcr}*- niany cases, 
a single large dose of bromide — one hundred grains, 
or so — is sufficient to overcome beginning nausea 
at sea, and to save a person from sea-sickness, and 
no more is needed the rest of the voyage. I have 
had the pleasure, in very many cases, to witness this 
result among my own friends who have been travel- 
ing with me. There are persons, .not a few, who 
need no other direction than this : to have with 
them, at hand, for the emergency, a sufficient quan- 
tity of the bromide to put them well to sleep ; it is 
not, however, wise, for those who are very sensitive 
and impressionable to sea-sickness, and are liable to 
suffer severely from it, to stop short of bromization. 

7. The bromides may, in some cases, be supple- 
mented by the chloral, with advantage. 

Chloral — as stated in the body of the work — and, 
as is generally known — is not so safe a remedy for 
popular use as the bromides ; but, under medical 
supervision, it is entirely proper, and, in some cases, 
it may be a great help to combine chloral with bro- 
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mides on shipboard. The advantages of this com- 
bination are, in some cases, as follows : 

The more speedy production of sleep. This 
is much to be desired in persons who are predis- 
posed to sea-sickuess ; and at night, especially, it is 
an advantage beyond measure to be put in profound 
slumber before there has been time for sea-sickness 
to appear. 

I doubt whether the effect of the chloral, by itself 
alone, is equal to the effect of bromization as a pre- 
ventive of sea-sickness; but the combination may 
produce sleep where bromide alone might not — that 
is, in a short time. Persons, for example, who have 
neglected the preliminary bromization treatment, 
and who find themselves on shipboard, in fear of 
sea-sickness, may, very properly, put themselves 
rapidly under the sedative influence of chloral and 
bromide combined. It is necessary, however, to 
recognize all along, in treatments of this kind, the 
fact that chloral is to be dosed out more carefully 
and mathematically than the bromides. I do not 
hesitate to give the bromide of sodium by the tea- 
spoonful, or by the half-teaspoonful, dipping it out 
as I would sugar, when administering it to persons 
with whose constitutions I am familiar, and who, I 
know, are to be under my direct observation ; but 
chloral should be given in mathematical doses of 
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five or ten grains, if used in combination with the 
bromides. 

In cases where the stomach is already weak, and 
throws off whatever is taken very soon after it is 
swallowed, a little of the chloral may be retained or 
absorbed by it, and thus prepare the way for the bro- 
mides. The mixture may be taken by the table- 
spoonful every five minutes (althoue^h the vomiting 
continues) until enough is absorbed to affect the 
system. 

This year, while returning north from Savannah, 
on one of the Savannah steamers, I was asked to see 
a lady who was suffering from sea- sickness. While 
in Florida, she had consulted Dr. Lente, who pre- 
scribed for her the preliminary bromization treat- 
ment, which she properly carried out ; but, as hap- 
peus so often in traveling in that region, the steamer 
failed to connect with the New York steamer, so 
that they were obliged to wait several days before 
they could leave, and during that time she. had lost, 
to a degree, the effect of her bromization. The pa- 
tient was of a sensitive organization, and was ex- 
cited from long attendance on a sick relative, and 
thus was prepared for sea-sickness. When I saw 
her, she was already in a condition where nothing 
could be retained on her stomach ; the solution of the 
bromide was thrown up very soon after it was swal- 
lowed. My hypodermic syringe I did not have with 
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me, and no atropine, and no caffeine. I, therefore, 
gave chloral, in the hope that, although each dose 
would be pretty soon thrown up, yet sufficient might 
be absorbed to act as a sedative. This result seemed 
to follow, and she was very soon relieved. This 
case, I may remark incidentally, was interesting, on 
account of extreme nervousness, which is one of the 
most distressing of all the symptoms of sea-sickness. 
Patients who have this symptom feel as though 
' they would like to fly ; they cannot keep still ; they 
are sometimes semi-hysterical, if not absolutely so, 
and their distress from this symptom is far greater 
than from nausea and vomiting. I have seen one 
case where the bromides seemed to fail, apparently, 
to relieve this symptom entirely ; in this case the 
chloral, given in the way prescribed, relieved this 
distressing nervousness, and also the other symp- 
toms. 

Chloral may also be given by itself alone, with- 
out any bromides, and in wafers, which will keep 
for a very short time at sea. All these recommen- 
dations of chloral are given with the understanding 
that it is to be used under medical direction, either 
before sailing, or at sea, and that the patients know 
just how many grains they are taking at each dose. 
Chloral, like the bromides, may be used by injec- 
tions in the bowels when the stomach will not re-' 
tain medicines ; and, in this way, the system can be 
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quite rapidly brought under its influence. This 
prticedurc is some trouble, but anything is prefer- 
able to severe sea-sickness. On very long voyages, 
as across the Pacific, I have recommended that the 
bromides should be supplemented or alternated with 
moderate doses of chloral ; and, with the precau- 
tions here indicated, I believe it to be, for some 
cases, good practice. 

8. The other remedies that are advisable in sea- 
sickness, as caffeine and atropine, have not been used 
as extensively as could be wished. The. number of 
cases where the symptom of sea-sickness is head- 
ache, is so great, that every person who goes to sea, 
and is liable to suffer in this way, should be pro- 
vided, at least, with a moderate quantity of citrate 
of caffeine. The atropine can only be given hypo- 
dermically by the physician ; but caffeine, in three- 
grain doses, or less, or more, in some cases, can be 
used domestically up to a certain point ; but it can- 
not be used as freely as the bromides, and it is not 
necessary that it should be so used. A little powder 
of citrate of caffeine, placed dry on the tongue, will 
be retained, when everything else will be thrown 
up, and, in some cases, will relieve, in a magical 
and incredible manner, the troubled feelings of fuU- 
• oess, and throbbing, and distress in the head, which 
are sometimes the only symptoms of sea-sickness ; 
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but I would not restrict its use to this symptom, but 
give it in any stage. 

It will be seen, from what is here stated, that 
there is no single exclusive preventive treatment for 
sea-sickness ; it is rather a plan of treatment that is 
advocated in this work ; but, as it is easier to state 
one fact than several facts at once, the portion of this 
work referring to bromides has received exclusive 
attention, while the other portions have been ignored 
almost entirely by the profession and the laity. This 
is, I am. sure, a mistake on the part of those who are 
studying this subject either scientifically or practi- 
cally ; for, although bromization is the best of all 
preventives for sea-sickness, yet, practically, so 
many will be ignorant of, or neglect this remedy, 
that it is well to be provided for emergencies in the 
case of persons who ar^ not bromized, or insuffi- 
ciently so ; and for these persons the caffeine, and 
atropine, and cannabis indica, and chloral may be 
needed. 

I have experimented during the past year, and 
have had a number of others experimenting for me, 
with a combination of very small doses of bromide, 
with belladonna and ipecac in very small quantities, 
with capsicum. This combination is to be adminis- 
tered during sea-sickness, or while it is coming on, 
to settle the stomach so that it will bear a full dose 
of the bromide. 
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Dr. Wm. F. Hutchinson, of Providence, called 
attention, in a letter published in the first edition of 
this work, to the value of very small doses of bro- 
mide in combination with a very small dose of 
ipecac during an attack of sea-sickness, and it 
seemed to me that, by uniting the belladonna and 
capsicum with the bromide and ipecac, it would be 
possible to give temporary relief, at least, to persons 
who were on the borders of sea-sickness, and make 
it possible for the stomach to retain enough of the 
bromide to get under its influence. In emergencies 
— for example, when ^ storm has unexpectedly 
risen, and the passengers are unprepared for it — a 
combination of this kind is well in order, and I have 
used it successfully in such emergencies, and it has 
been so used by others. I have not fully made up 
my mind as to the exact dosage of the different sub- 
stances in this combination, but ateaspoonful, which 
would contain a few grains of the bromide of so- 
dium, with from one to three drops of tincture of bel- 
ladonna, and a half-drop of tincture of capsicum, and 
one two-hundredths of a grain of ipecac, seems to 
have a very pleasant effect in many cases ; indeed, in 
the majority of the cases in whom I have tested it ; 
but, in very bad cases, it fails, being thrown up at 
once, before it has luid time to produce any effect. 
In mild cases, it seems to be all that is necessary. 
There are a certain class of persons who, on ship- 
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board, are attacked with nausea, and who, if they 
have that attack, are relieved by some remedy of 
this kind, and are well for the rest of the voyage. 

I advise no one, however, to trust to this com- 
bination, or anything else that can be used at sea, 
but to go on board prepared not to be sea-sick, in 
storm or in calm, whether the voyage be long or 
short. 

I made, myself, the experiment, this year, of going 
to sea without being bromized ; the experiment was 
made intentionally and deliberately, so that I might 
test on myself the value of palliative remedies. 
The result was not very satisfactory. I became 
sick, as I always do when the sea is heavy, and 
threw up the palliative combination ; but, after 
some difficulty, I got myself under the influence 
of the bromide, and wa^ safe for the rest of the 
voyage. 

Nitro-glycerine has been employed for the relief 
of sea-sickness. It is taken in tablets containing one- 
hundredth of a grain. A writer in a British medical 
journal says, on taking this dose at sea, a fullness 
and throbbing appeared, and, although the nausea 
had subsided, there remained a qualmish feeling at 
the pit of the stomach, which did not disappear on 
a short voyage on the English Channel. The same 
writer states that, on this voyage, he gave one-third 
of a tablet each to two boys — one six, the other 
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eight — who were taken ill very early in the voyage, 
with excellent results. 

From these and other experiments, the writer 
recommends that, on short voyages, nitro-glycerine, 
in doses of one-hundredth of a grain, for adults ; 
one two-hundredths or three-hundredths, for chil- 
dren and delicate grown people. 

Unless nitro-glycerine accomplishes more than 
the nitrite of amyl, it would be of little value in sea- 
sickness for any considerable number of cases. The 
difficulty with all these various remedies that are 
constantly recommended is, that they are not fairly 
and properly tried, with a large number of people, 
before the accounts recommending them are pub- 
lished. No person with a large experience in the* 
treatment of sea-sickness, and with the power of 
using his experience, would ever have recommended 
the nitrate of amyl, with any enthusiasm, as a means 
of relief in this disease. 

In the first edition of this work, it is said that 
no ship, on any sea, is provided with the medi- 
cines for the cure of sea-sickness. This statement 
is now not entirely true. I am informed, for ex- 
ample, that the late Dr. Dore, of the steamer " City 
of Richmond," of the Inman Line, had provided 
the remedies for sea-sickness, and I have no doubt 
that other vessels are also much better provided, in 
this respect, than they were one year ago, and. 
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probably, the time will soon come when passengers 
will not need to provide themselves with the bro- 
mides and the caflfeine, and so forth, as has been 
necessary to do, except in their preliminary treat- 
ment on shore. It is, however, an advantage to 
have the bromide convenient and near at hand, so 
that it can be got at in a moment, and without any 
difficulty. This is a practical matter of very great 
importance at sea, where exertion of any kind is 
distasteful. 

Great improvements are made every year in our 
steamships, and the additions for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers are of a most important 
character ; and it is probable that the companies will, 
in time, see the necessity of providing their ships 
with the remedies for the prevention and treatment 
of sea-sickness, by the introduction of which, al- 
ready ocean travel has been considerably increased, 
and by which it is destined to be much more in- 
creased in the future. There has been a disposition 
on the part of some ocean travelers, who have re- 
ceived benefit by this treatment, to censure the com- 
panies very severely in not being prepared to use 
it ; but, in justice to the companies, both American 
and European, it should be remembered that this 
plan has only been fairly before the world for one 
year ; and that it should not be forgotten, also, that 
a new and revolutionary truth cannot usually be 
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popularized in much less than a quarter of a century. 
For the steamship companies to take up immediately 
a method of treatment which, in philosophy and in 
practice, overturns the experience of the ages, in the 
face of the fact that specifics without number have 
been introduced during these ages, is not to be ex- 
pected ; for the present, sufferers, or those who ex- 
pect to suffer, or rather, those who wish to avoid 
suffering, must take the matter, to a certain extent, 
in their own hands. 

It is satisfactory, also, to be able to state that the 
bromide of sodium can now be obtained in Europe, 
and, in some places, in as large quantities as may be 
desired ; at least, in Liverpool, and, I am told, also 
in some of the drug stores of Paris. One of the 
chief druggists in Liverpool informed me this 
last year, that he put up large quantities of this 
remedy for travelers ; but he also informed me, 
to my astonishment, that he was putting it up 
in ten and fifteen-grain doses, and he further said, 
that many of the passengers, who asked for the 
remedy, supposed that they were carrying out the 
plan of treatment recommended in this book. If 
any persons, who take the bromide in these small 
doses, fail of preventing sea-sickness, they must 
blame themselves for not having taken pains to get 
correct information on the subject. 
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Illustrative cases, — I have received from, friends 
and from strangers, accounts of their experiences 
with the plan of treatment here recommended. One 
physician, who had spoken to me on the subject, 
writes as follows : 

" I promised to let you know the effects of bro- 
mide of sodium in the case of mv wife. She re- 
turned a few days ago, and I am happy to inform 
you that the bromide was a perfect success in her 
case ; she was not sea-sick a minute, either in going 
or coming. The dose was sixty grains three times 
a day before sailing, and ninety grains on the day of 
sailing ; after that none. She never missed a meal 
the whole voyage. The only inconvenience experi- 
enced was a very thickly-furred tongue, with dry 
mouth, to relieve which claret and soda-water was 
found the most efficacious." 

The interest of the above case lies in the fact 
that the lady had never been able to go even as far 
as Sandy Hook without suffering from sea-sickness. 
She was, as I understand from her husband, pecul- 
iarly susceptible to this disease. There are large 
numbers, similarly susceptible, that have crossed 
the ocean the past year without any sickness. 

A well-known druggist of New York writes as 
follows : 

" We had, to be sure, a very smooth trip, but a 
large amount of sea-sickness in consequence of the 
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motion of the screw, as well as the water. I treated 
fifteen or twenty passengers, who had no previous 
bromide of sodium treatment, according to your 
instructions, in doses of twenty to sixty grains. All 
got well on the same day, with the exception of one 
lady, who suffered from severe headache, which 
yielded to two grains of citrate of caffeine." 

The following letter was sent me by a lawery 
located in a Western city : " Some days before sail- 
ing we asked the advice of our physician concerning 
the remedy suggested by you in your work on sea- 
sickness. This physician recommended the remedy, 
and under his advice we took the powders for two 
and a half days prior to sailing. At first we took 
thirty grains, but on the second day increased it to 
sixty grains, the powders producing a pleasant feel- 
ing of drowsiness. After the vessel sailed we con- 
tinued to take sixty grains a day for the first three 
days, then reduced the quantity to one powder of 
thirty grains upon retiring at night. During the 
last three days of our trip we have not used it. The 
drowsy feeling passed away in a few days ; we slept 
uninterruptedly, and the sleep was very refreshing. 
We have taken every meal provided by the ship, 
and our appetites have never been weak. We have 
not been sick, nor have we had any symptoms of 
sea-sickness, although we have never prior to this 
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been in a situation where sea-sickness could be ex- 
pected. 

" We have had opportunities of watching the 
effect of your remedy on many of our fellow-trav- 
elers on this trip, and in every case it relieved and 
cured the patient ; in some cases the effect was very 
noticeable, and almost instantaneous. We desire to 
bear testimony to the eflScacy of the bromide, and 
to express our heartfelt thanks for the pleasant trip 
we have had." 

The above was written while on board the 
steamer, and mailed me from Europe. 

I had heard that a distinguished medical friend 
had taken the bromide treatment thoroughly, and 
that it had failed in his case. I said to myself, if 
this is true, then I have found two cases where 
bromization has failed ; previously I had learned of 
but one. I wrote to him, and in reply received the 
following letter : 

" Dear Doctor: my case proves nothing. I was 
not sick going over ; sea smooth, took no sodium. 
On my return I took two large doses of bromide, at 
Liverpool, to procure a good night's sleep, and at 
least two drachms on shipboard. On third day out 
was very sick ; sea rough. You see, I am not a 
competent witness from personal experience." 

In closing I would urge, what Jn America 
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seems, perhaps, hardly necessary, thie more frequent 
indulgence in sea voyages than is the custom among 
travelers. The great dread of sea-sickness has dis- 
appeared at last ; only those suffer from it who 
prefer to do so, as some do ; and it is now in the 
power of those who have the opportunity, to take 
long or short voyages, as they please, without 
^xperiencmg one of the severest forms of suffering 
of which the system is capable, and with the hope— ^ 

« 

which in very many cases is realized—of obtaining 
benefit thereby. 

Many persons have said to me that they are 
waiting for the perfection of the method of treat- 
ment described in this work, and for the confirma- 
tion of the experiments recorded h«re, before under- 
taking the voyage to Europe. There are large 
numbers who all their lives have desired to cross 
the sea, who have not done so for fear that the 
agonies of sea-sickness would more than counter- 
balance the delights of travel in distant lands. To 
all such I would say, that the obstacles in the way 
of their travel are taken away, and that, by carrying 
out the rules presented in this work, they may be 
able, in the majority of cases, not only to escape the 
horrors and the weakness of sea-sickness, but also 
to positively enjoy the experiences of the voyage. 
Travel between Europe and America, great as it is, 
and increasing as it is, ought to be, and in time will 
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be, ten-fold greater. Travel rightly used is an edu- 
cating force, as well as a tonic and sedative to the 
nervous system, more economical, more agreeable 
and more useful than much of the teaching of the 
college and the seminary ; and, as I have pointed 
out in my work on nervous exhaustion, it is, although 
not indicated for all classes, and not a specific for 
the nervous in any way, yet an excellent adjutant 
and supplement to other hygienic and medical 
treatment. 

Although I am consulted frequently by patients 
who have been disappointed in sea voyages which 
have been recommended, yet in other cases, where 
the system has been properly prepared and fur- 
nished for travel, they find benefit which is some- 
times of a permanent character ; and this benefit 
would be found oftener, did not patients suffer 
themselves to be wheedled and coaxed and bullied 
into the delusion that sea-sickness is healthy, and is 
necessary for those who would get strength from 
the voyage. Another delusion connected with this 
subject is that it is not well to take medicine of any 
kind while you are traveling. In the brain of what 
non-expert this absurdity took its origin I do not 
know ; but I do know that it is now wide-spread, 
and that many persons of reasonable intelligence in 
other matters believe, and act upon the belief, that 
while traveling it is better to iabstain from all 'medi^ 
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cation ; whereas travel and medication re-enforce 
each other, the one being more delightful, and the 
other more effective, oftentimes, when taken in 
combination. 

The fear of the sea is so g^eat that thousands 
who annually visit Florida and our Southern coast, 
prefer the tiresome land to a delightful sea route. 
There are no better ships of their size than those 
which run between New York and Savannah, and 
the Charleston line, I am told, is constantly improv- 
ing ; and yet these elegant steamers carry but a 
small percentage of those who annually visit Flor- 
ida and the Carolinas, and for this reason, mainly, 
that travelers dread sea-sickness, and do not know 
that it is a disease from which theycdo not need to 
suffer. This fact of preferring land to sea trips 
southward is noteworthy and impressive all the 
more for this, that the railway lines between the 
North and South have not yet obtained absolute 
perfection ; interruptions without number, and be- 
yond all calculation or forecasting or fore-inquiry ; 
broken bridges and connections dislocated ; a slow- 
ness of motion over ill-ballasted roads, that probably 
have no parallel in any country where roads exist ; 
railways and stations without heads or control, 
where whatever is done seems to be done not in 
obedience to any command or fore-ordination of 
any human being whatsoever, but by a constant 
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series of miracles outside of all human calculation 
or estimation ; such were my experiences in travel- 
ing southward by the various railways ; the differ- 
ences between one line and the other being mainly 
this : that whichever one you take you will agoniz- 
ingly repent, and wish you had taken some other. 
For those in health, with iron frames, capable of bear- 
ing great fatigue, sleepless nights, and days of disap- 
pointment, and disjointing of all plans and expecta- 
tions, and whose means and time have no limit, the 
land trip to Florida may very well be undertaken, 
inasmuch as they will have, on the route, by forced 
stoppages, ample opportunity to see and study the 
interesting country through which they traverse ; 
but for invalid!, who are after health and peace and 
rest, and who desire to reach the warm belt of the 
South the same season in which they start, it is a 
series of risks to go by any of the railway routes, as 
at present organized. This is not a sectional matter, 
for most of these roads are under Northern control. 
On the contrary, many of these same invalids 
would be benefited by short sea voyages, such as 
between New York and Savannah and Charleston, 
or even Fernandina and Nassau and Cuba, and if 
they are not sea-sick, as they need not be unless 
they choose, they will have a delightful experience. 
A trip to Europe is somewhat too long, the last 
three or four days being always tiresome, even to 
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those who are perfectly well, but our Southern trips 
are just about long enough ; unless we are sea-sick, 
we are in no special haste to be on shore, and there 
is not usually time for those wranglings and clan- 
ships and gossips and temporary imbroglios of 
nameless varieties, by which passengers on our first- 
class lines are apt both to disturb the peace and while 
away their time the last few days of the voyage. 

One of the immense problems of the future of 
our country, pre-eminently, but more or less of all 
civilized countries, is how to reduce the increasing 
and unprecedented nervousrfess of our time ? This is 
a question which I discuss elsewhere in my writings 
on that subject ; but here this point may be empha- 
sized, and made clear, that short trips, especially 
sea trips, are a most important means of preventing 
functional nervous diseases of those who have not 
neglected themselves too long, and allowed the ner- 
vous symptoms to get too firm a hold upon them. 
Sea voyages are better as preventives for those who 
are going to be sick than as curatives for those who 
are already sick. 

Land Sickness {Travellers* Sickness). — Land-sick- 
ness, which is much similar to sea-sickness, though 
not so severe, and which is so very often experienced 
by those who take long rides in stage-coaches, or on 
the cars, or in some cases in the ordinary carriages, 
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has also been proved very amenable, indeed, to the 
bromization treatment. 

Persons, who are prostrated, and made exces- 
sively and distressingly nervous by railway and 
stage travel, and to whom a trip across the continent, 
for example, may be almost as serious as a voyage 
to Europe, though manifesting itself by a different 
class of nervous symptoms than the ordinary sick- 
ness at sea — who are liable, on such trips, to suffer 
greatly from headache and backache, and nervous- 
ness and exhaustion, to a degree as to take away 
all the pleasure and compensation of traveling, 
have found incalculable relief by very mild bro- 
mization, as well as by occasional use of caffeine 
atid cannabis indica. In the treatment it is not 
usually necessary to carry bromization any where 
near as far as in sea-sickness ; a much less quantity 
of the remedy will answer the purpose, and it need 
be kept up only as it may be necessary to obtain a 
comfortable feeling, and induce agreeable sleep at 
night. I find that not an inconsiderable number of 
my nervous patients are liable to be annoyed, more 
or less, in some way, and many ways, by railway 
and stage travel. 

And I have met with a number of cases that can- 
not ride in a carriage any distance, without suffering 
at the time or subsequently, and there are nervous 
invalids, who horribly dread the thought of trans- 
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portation, either for medical treatment or for change 
of environment. By carrying out these suggestions, 
with proper directions and good judgment, many 
of these need have no difficulty in traveling, even 
for considerable distances. 
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New Booktor Teachers and Bible Readers. 

'GUEIITIES 

BIBLE 

Scripture Persons, Places and Things, 

Nearly B.OOO Prize Questiona and AnHwera, BLble 

Enigmaa, Acrostics, QuotatioDS, Facts, and 

Statistics, with raany valuable 

Keady Reference Tables, 

WITH KEY, InclmllnB Blictbimrd or Slste IllDstrslIonB, Blbla 

BtudliH, Oonoert Eiendssa. and Pnyer Heetlua mtllnai, 

dofll^aed to Incite la old Bud yoaag & ijrcAtflr doAJre to 

"StanA lie Scrtplara."—3oBs r. nS. 

BTAKBWWKSUHDAYSCH 

EEV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 



Thte collertion ot treoaurea, new and old. Is the 
grand aummary of a largo experience In devleing 
methods and incentives to interest children ond 
those of older growth in Bible study. It contains 
only such questions or eserciaea as are founded 
upon the Bible and answered in it, and such as 
would excite in the mind of Bible readers and seek- 
ers after truth a cnrioslty to know how, when, 
where and under what circumstances they occurred. 

lioBoctire these, a vast range of Biblical literature 
has been searched, and the leisure hours and pains- 
taking labor of many years have been devoted to 
the imdertaliing. 

"An l]])^D]aUB help and ft pleaflBDt guide to ftn ttoqnalntanco 
vlth tha Bible." — Christian ai Work. 

In a&B hige 12ino Tolame,136 pages, Friee,S1.7G. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway. 
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LANI3 MEDICAL LIBRARY 
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